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Jawaharlal 
and the Three Cadavers 


BY JOHN BERRY 


“He will forsake everything in the service of mankind, endure every 
sorrow patiently, not because men are suffering and sorrowladen, but 
because they are beautiful.” —Nasrul Islam, Mritya Kshudha. 


JUST BEFORE DAWN, six black aboriginal women, walking like barefoot 
queens along the dusty road, had come bearing baskets of fresh cow- 
dung on their heads. In the sacred mango grove at the University 
they swept off a suitable area; then, mixing the dung with mud and 
water, they plastered the ground with it—and all the while they were 
singing in unison, their lips scarcely moving, a song that had only 
three notes, three that were really one, like the humming of the earth 
in summer. Sometimes they laughed their dark laughter, calling out 
the ironic secrets of happiness in a language that no one ever bothered 
to learn. In a little while the ground was dry enough for the Hindu © 
girl students to begin work. Painstakingly, in a thousand-year-old tra- 
dition, they traced, with their fingers, big, elaborate, circular designs 
in white on the paper-like surface of the cow-dung. Here the honored 
guests would sit. 

Prafulla-babu, the foreman, elegant in his best white cotton dhoti, 
barefoot out of respect for the place and the occasion, was directing 
the carpenters as they erected a simple dais. On it they put rich car- 
pets and a microphone, around which the girls placed long sticks of 
incense in fan-like clusters, ready to be lighted. Barelegged workmen 
spread out a great canopy overhead, supported it with bamboo poles, 
anchored it to branches. It was woven in stately patterns of yellow, 
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red and white. Swinging from the tops of mango trees, here and there, 
were loud-speakers. 

Out of the unceasing murmur of conversation, one magic word, a 
name, occurred again and again: Jawaharlal—which, in those parts, 
sounds like Johorlal. Affectionately, half-humorously, possessively, 
“the little people” were calling their Prime Minister by his first name. 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, Pearl of the Universe, 
and Chancellor of Bharat University, would arrive at 10:45 a.m., ad- 
dress the assembled faculty, student body and visitors at 11:00, meet 
selected persons at a reception in the Vice Chancellor’s house at 
11:30, and depart at noon. Sri Jawaharlal was very busy. 

Aretino Scott was also busy, laying out his best clothes and—the 
Plan. Since he was teaching European Literature at the University, 
or was supposed to (and since he was good to look upon, with his au- 
burn hair and his fine, dark intelligent eyes, and could be introduced 
as “the distinguished American scholar”), he would be at the re- 
ception. And there he would lay before the most powerful man in 
India his Self-Help Plan for the Rehabilitation of Beggars. 

Of all the horrors that had confronted Aretino in India, the beggars 
were the worst. At Jubbulpore, on the third day of his arrival in India, 
they had laid siege to his second-class railway compartment in which 
he sat alone. First he had given them his food, then, bit by bit, all the 
money he had on his person. Thirty, forty, fifty of them appeared out 
of nowhere. Miauling and mooing, coughing and gibbering, showing 
sores and stumps, white eyes and black tongues, they swarmed over 
the carriage, demanding more and yet more of him—demanding 
everything, everything, even himself! 

He bolted the doors, but they bulged in at the windows, scrabbling 
through the iron bars. He pulled down the shutters, the screens, the 
glass. They hammered and scratched on the sides of the carriage, 
howling like animals. Aretino locked himself in the filthy toilet and 
sat there sweating, reciting Dante, until the train pulled out of fabled 
Jubbulpore. 

Calcutta had been worse. As Aretino walked down Chowringhee 
Avenue, a creature born of woman but shaped like a starfish squirmed 
towards him over the sidewalk; a spider-thing ran at him on its hands 
and nuzzled his legs, whining human words; a blind leper bloomed 
at him, all stumps and holes and bulbs; a gang of hideous little out- 
caste girls cornered him and began to drum on their distended 
bellies, shrieking without reserve. 

Leaping suddenly beyond them, he walked faster and faster, but 
he could not outdistance them. A soft thing pressed into his side—the 
head of a scabrous infant held by a woman who was running along 
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beside him. “Your baby, sahib!” she screamed over and over. “Your 
baby!” Other things converged expertly on him. It was a kind of 
game. 

In an agony of the spirit Aretino howled back at them. At least 
they might leave him his sanity! Fury took the place of pity—he 
would give them nothing, nothing under such duress! His Scottish 
stubbornness was aroused, not only against the beggars, but against 
something in himself—a little heritage from his Venetian mother: it 
was the ghost of St. Francis of Assisi. 

At Bharat University, far in the interior, away from the cities, all 
was serene. In the atmosphere of the place there still lingered some- 
thing of the old days when this had been a hermitage. At the end of 
October Aretino moved his few belongings—a bedroll, a suitcase and 
a box of books—into the Abode of the Foreign Scholars. This square, 
pink block of a building contained four rooms with a common ver- 
andah running along in front of them. There were iron bars on the 
windows to protect the inside from the outside. Each room contained 
a broad wooden bench to sleep on, a chair, a table, a bookcase, and a 
foreign scholar. A few trees and a great deal of long, brown grass 
surrounded the Abode. Other houses and the University buildings 
stood at discreet distances. 

All was well—until Friday morning at eleven, the time for Aretino’s 
midday meal, which he took at a little table by the window in his 
room. As he settled down to his rice and curry, he heard a shuffling 
of bare feet; then, rising from abysmal depths, a blood-curdling 
groan, with a background of moribund whimpers and whoops. 

“Baaaacaaabuuuuuuuuul” 

Standing just outside his window, glaring in at him through the 
bars, their faces only slightly above the level of his table, were the 
three most nightmarish creatures he had even seen in his life: ghoulish 
old crones, cadavers risen from the grave—“white-eyed phantasms 
weeping tears of blood.” 

The first one had shoulder-length, hennaed hair, marvelously tous- 
eled, and one white eye. The other eye was so crafty that it alone 
marked her as the brains of the outfit. Every few minutes she wres- 
tled with nearly fatal spasms through which God alone pulled her 
each time, that she might bear witness as to who were the misers in 
this world, and who were the meritorious. 

The second Fury had two teeth and both of them were eye-teeth 
and both were fangs—since the rest of the mouth had retreated— 
which rested comfortably on each side of her chin, outside, of course. 
These fangs were extremely effective when she skinned her lips back, 
opened her mouth wide, and roared a death-rattle cough. She was 
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cross-eyed and pock-marked, with a crew cut that signified widow- 
hood. She had an air of melancholy. 

The third one kept her head swathed in a grey rag. Stepping for- 
ward at dramatic moments, she snatched the rag off to show two 
wildly rolling eyes and a fine leprosy-hole in her face where a nose 
had been. Her few teeth were red and black from chewing betel-nut. 
She had a boyish bob—that is, she too was a widow, but she needed a 
haircut. 

Behind the Three Cadavers were the supporting cast: a dozen, 
fifteen, with painted-on sores and cultivated staggers. And all these 
actors and actresses were curiously graceful. 

Aretino sat frozen in his chair. His hair made a move to escape. 
Ruthlessly the caterwauling continued. The evil dream spread itself. 
From the window it moved on to the verandah which Aretino shared 
with the other foreign scholars. “Baaaaaaabuuuuuuuunl” it 
quavered. Ba-a, like a lamb on the block, boo like the gibbering dead. 
And babu was supposed to mean merely sir or mister! 

Considerably demoralized, Aretino stumbled out on the verandah. 
There he saw, inside the next room, U Aung the Burmese scholar, sit- 
ting at his desk. Pali scriptures were spread out before him, but he 
had a mirror in one hand, tweezers in the other, and he was pulling 
hairs out of his chin. Through the bars on his window he grinned out 
at Aretino, ignoring the beggars. Doors and shutters of the other two 
rooms had just been tightly sealed, and Aretino turned to face the 
beggars alone, when suddenly one of the doors flew open with a 
crash. The austere Dr. Wilhelm Fraunhofer burst out, wild-eyed and 
furious. 

“Holy God in Heaven!” he screamed. “Get out! Get out!” 

Greatly stimulated by these sensitive reactions, the Cadavers and 
their crew yowled and mewed with incredible vigor. They positively 
cavorted in their eagerness to celebate their infirmities. “You are our 
father and our mother,” they gargled, “we are your little children. 
You are God and we are dirt. Oh, my son, my son! We are your 
mother and father, you are our dear little baby—” 

“Horror!” shrieked the German scholar, who, unfortunately, knew 
all languages. “I am not your baby, you are not my baby! Go! Go, or 
I will kill you!” 

The Three Cadavers hooted with delight and clawed back their 
rags to expose leathery breasts hanging down like bats. 

Aretino brought out his lunch and gave it to them, plate and all, 
together with some bananas, a piece of bread and some coins. They 
thanked him with dignity, stowed his tribute about their persons, and, 
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in a business-like way, began to hammer on Dr. Fraunhofer’s door— 
for he had again retreated within his room. 

Soon a coin slid out to them from under the closed door. They ex- 
amined it and recommenced their banging and booing. Another coin 
came, then another. There was a brief consultation, a flutter of grisly 
eyelashes in Aretino’s direction, and they turned to attack the Turk. 

Ali Bey’s doors and shutters remained tightly sealed all through 
the siege—and it was a lengthy one, for beggars are rich in time. Are- 
tino watched them finally hobbling away with their booty, chatting 
animatedly. 

Cautiously Dr. Fraunhofer opened his door. “It is characteristic of 
these people!” shouted the Authority on the Sanskrit Aorist. “The 
authorities of the University should not permit such things. My 
schedule of research has been inexcusably interrupted. I have pro- 
tested. Nothing is done. In Germany, the authorities would take 
action—immediately!” 

The little Turk, who really knew no languages but Turkish, 
emerged from his room, his bush of black whiskers quivering, his 
great, black, soulful eyes afloat in their own whites. 

“Dees créatures,” he hissed in French and English, which he used 
interchangeably, “dey are wot you name like revenants—sortis du 
tombeau. All Fridays dey arrivent. Que faire—moi? My tempéra- 
ment”—he laid his hand with a gentle crushed motion on his heart— 
“is tendre. I am not capable to supporter deir cris, deir frapping on 
my porte. I cache myself in de latrine, I seat, I attend, my doigts in 
my oreilles.” 

U Aung appeared in his doorway, grinning, still holding the mirror 
and the tweezers. 

“May I invite you to take tea with me, gentlemen?” he asked. 

It was a mystery that Aretino never was able to solve definitely, 
that the beggars came only on Fridays. Surely no one had given them 
permission to come at all, and probably no one had been so foolish as 
to forbid them to come—one would have lost face; for the beggars, 
having nothing to lose, were sovereign rebels, as free as the little dawn 
wind. It seemed likely that they had a regular weekly schedule which 
took them from village to village, and on Fridays they covered the 
University area—coming to the Abode of the Foreign Scholars in time 
for lunch. 

But it was difficult to explain their strange punctuality—in India, of 
all places. The most disturbing thought was that perhaps these exag- 
gerated creatures had, after all, a sense of moderation in that they 
swooped down only at certain stated intervals. The implication was 
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that one should be grateful for their restraint, and that this gratitude 
ought naturally to take tangible form. To such scruples one could 
only respond with a lively sense of dharma, or duty; and if one failed, 
it was fitting that one be haunted into conformity. 

To Aretino Scott it was moral blackmail. To Dr. Fraunhofer it was 
one more proof of the evil to which the world had condemned itself 
by defeating Germany. Ali Bey was confirmed in his view of the 
world as tragic, insecure and unclean. And U Aung, with his Bud- 
dhist belief that all suffering springs from desire—or fear—of that 
which is illusory, regarded it all with cheerful detachment. 

And it was always a crisis. What attitude, what policy ought one to 
have? For the beggars would seldom yield short of victory. It was 
necessary to decide in advance of the hysteria which they knew so 
well how to produce. The difficulty was in being consistent. If Are- 
tino was to give, he ought to keep on giving; soon, like St. Francis, he 
would have nothing left and he would join the beggars, adding one 
more to their number. And perhaps it would be easier to possess no- 
thing, easier to bedevil others! 

After several months of Fridays had come and gone, a pattern of 
conduct began to take shape: The beggars would come at meal-time. 
Aretino would go out on the verandah and face them, a tight knot of 
panic in his solar plexus; then he would give them all the food he had 
on his table or in his room, and several annas apiece. In all the welter 
of loathing and pity and abortive ideas, he had the obscure conviction 
that this was, after all, the least incorrect thing he could do until he 
had settled on a policy. 

From Aretino they would go to U Aung, who, plucking hairs out of 
his illusory chin, would cheerfully ignore the illusory throng. They 
wasted little time on him. With great verve they summoned the Ger- 
man to his doom. After a few minutes of their caterwauling, death- 
rattling and banging on his shutters, Dr. Fraunhofer in torment would 
come bursting out of his sealed room, curse and threaten, and retreat 
once more, only to slide the extortion money out under the door. 

Although they never had any success at the opposite end of the 
Abode of Foreign Scholars, the beggars always gave special attention 
to the tightly closed room in which Ali Bey huddled in frozen silence, 
his fingers in his ears. After “the treatment” was over and the beggars 
had passed like an evil, grey wave, Ali Bey the Lacerated would 
stumble out, his face ghastly, to establish contact again with human 
beings—that is, with Aretino the Faint, Wilhelm the Furious, and U 
Aung the Detached. 

Early one Friday morning, before the beggars came, Aretino stood 
on the verandah and addressed the Foreign Scholars: “Gentlemen,” 
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he said, “this is Friday. We are about to receive a horrible visit. Do 
you not think we should meet this situation with a little common 
sense?” 

Ali Bey’s eyes flashed with a noble passion. Moved beyond words, 
he stretched himself to his full height of five feet four, and impetu- 
ously gave Aretino a Turkish military salute. 

U Aung giggled happily and prepared to make tea. 

“I assume that you have a new contribution to make,” said Dr. Wil- 
helm Fraunhofer, “otherwise you would not have walked out upon 
the verandah to address me, as well as these other two men, at this 
particular moment, thereby implying a conviction on your part that 
there exists a consideration which outweighs in importance any pos- 
sible research which we may be engaged in doing, and the sober 
knowledge that an error in your judgment may have permanent, pro- 
nounced results upon the fruition of our work?” 

Aretino said: “I propose an orderly plan for dealing with the beg- 
gars. It will render justice to them and to us, and it will save you from 
being disturbed so much. The disturbance it causes me is my con- 
cern. All I ask is that you make me your exclusive agent. Give me the 
money you would give to them, and do not laugh or interfere in any 
way. Ask no questions. Stay in your rooms. I shall assume complete 
responsibility for action—although you are all morally implicated.” 

They stared at him in silence. Then, solemnly, Dr. Fraunhofer 
counted out eight annas into Aretino’s hand; Ali Bey gave him four 
annas; and U Aung, who would give the beggars nothing, gave two 
annas for sociability and metaphysical entertainment. 

There were about a dozen beggars in the first wave. Foremost 
among them, as always, were the most hideous—the Three Cadavers. 
Aretino stood on the verandah and faced them with his palms to- 
gether, fingers pointing up as in prayer, in the polite greeting of 
namaskar. Poised for the onslaught, they were momentarily checked 
by the sahib’s unprecedented behavior. Slowly, unevenly they re- 
turned his namaskar, and during this pause Aretino addressed them 
in careful Bengali phrases which he had worked out during the pre- 
ceding weeks. 

“All those in this house have given me money to give to you,” he 
said. “I alone speak to you in the name of all.” 

The Three Cadavers looked at one another, the False Leper looked 
at the False Fakir, Old Hare-Lip looked at the woman with the guilty 
baby, the guilty baby looked fixedly at the sun, and the sun looked 
down on all of them and was very big, and very hot. The sahib had 
addressed them as apni—the polite pronoun which one uses only with 
equals or with superiors. It was unheard-of, yet the sahib was not 
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laughing. How embarrassing! And there was something in his state- 
ment which, by implication, threatened their freedom of action. 
Enough of this nonsense! 

“Baaaaaaabuuuuuuuu ul” they keened, once more begin- 
ning to limp and stagger and exhibit. “Give us the money! God will 
reward you. Give us food, give us clothing—” 

“Give me something,” Aretino said, “then I will give you something 
in exchange. That will be right.” 

“O babu! Do not be cruel! What have we to give? Nothing—noth- 
ing!” 

“You can work. Do a little work, and I will pay you.” 

“Babu! Babu uu u ul” the practised gibbering began again. “We 
are dying. We cannot work. Look at us.” 

It was true, they were in rather poor condition, but— 

“You have walked five miles this morning,” Aretino said, “in order 
to beg. If you can walk, you can work.” 

“No, no, babu! What work can we do?” 

Pitilessly he pointed at the dry grass in front of the Abode of the 
Foreign Scholars. 

“Pull grass,” he said. “I desire grass.” Pull grass for me and I will 
pay you.” 

It was beginning to be apparent that the sahib had cracked under 
the strain of his own obstinacy. Already several of the beggars were 
edging away. Aretino marched down the steps, across the yard, squat- 
ted down and began to pull grass, laying it in a pile. 

“Do this,” he said, “only for a little while.” 

The orange-robed false priest smiled pityingly. “My son,” he said, 
“I am a Brahmin. I cannot do such work.” 

“Permit me to do it for you,” said Aretino. 

The priest and most of the others straggled away. 

“Stay,” Aretino called after them. “Please stay. Work for only 
fifteen minutes. Ten minutes.” 

The Three Cadavers and a few others remained, with expressions of 
extreme distrust. 

“What will you give us?” It was the henna-haired hag with the 
crafty eye. 

“An anna a minute, for ten minutes.” 

“Ten rupees for ten minutes,” the hag countered. If the young 
sahib was mad enough to give ten annas for such a trifle, he was mad 
enough to give ten rupees. Beside, there was a little matter of profes- 
sional pride, for which ten rupees would scarcely compensate. 

“No,” Aretino said with an injured air as he walked backed to the 
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verandah. “You don’t want to work. No work, no money. Namas- 
kar.” 

“Wait, sahib,” the hag with fangs said. “You mean—like this?” With 
great dignity she squatted down and yanked at the grass. Reluctantly 
the other two hags creaked down beside her. They looked at each 
other and began to titter like schoolgirls: they had stepped out of 
character—into this world, as it were. A spook, after all, was some- 
body—and now they had allowed themselves to be inveigled into the 
most prosaic kind of work! 

“Like that,” Aretino said, looking ostentatiously at his watch. 

The False Leper joined them, and then Old Hare-Lip. The young 
woman with the baby looked meaningfully at the handsome sahib 
with the ivory skin and the auburn hair; he ignored her, so she too be- 
gan to pull grass, groaning, however. 

Aretino timed each of them, and saw that they worked steadily. 
At the end of their ten minutes he gave each of them ten annas. 

“Ten rupees, sahib!” the hennaed hag chanted, but without convic- 
tion. 

“Come again on Friday,” he said. “I shall expect you.” 

When Friday came again, there were forty beggars, not a dozen. 
Aretino’s fame had spread—the mad sahib gave a day's wages for ten 
minutes’ work and a few handfuls of grass, for which he must have 
an inexplicable passion! He was forced to cut wages and shorten 
hours: five annas for five minutes. In his eagerness to organize, he 
had nearly been swallowed by his own machine. 

Nevertheless they came. The piles of dry grass grew bigger and 
bigger in front of the Abode of the Foreign Scholars. Coldly, inflex- 
ibly he stood on the verandah and exacted from them their five min- 
utes of work. Then he paid them with scrupulous exactitude, drop- 
ping the coins into their claws from as great a height as practicable, 
and squinting his eyes in order to blur the hideous vision. 

One morning when Aretino was making his weekly collection from 
the Scholars, Fraunhofer glanced keenly at his face and barked out in 
that harsh accent: 

“This was a good idea, Scott—for us, here, now. You love these beg- 
gars, eh?” 

“Love?” Aretino cried. “What do you want for your money?” 

“Why don’t you admit that you hate and despise them, that they 
are vermin and should be destroyed?” 

For a moment Aretino had a vision of a mass grave. It was dis- 
tinctly pleasing. 

“Not convenient, eh?” Fraunhofer pursued. 
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“Not—imaginative.” 

“Ach! You want to perform a metamorphosis! To make good 
bourgeois out of them, ja? You want to destroy their identity, as I do— 
to destroy them as beggars and as problems whose only mission is to 
destroy us. We differ only in method. For you, reform. For me, ex- 
termination. But let there be no pious pretence between us, eh?” 

Aretino considered passionately while Dr. Fraunhofer, with an 
ironic smile, counted out eight annas for him. 

One night, out of a dream of beggars, he was awakened by a hellish 
uproar of jackals. The moonlight was beating down on his sweat- 
bathed face, through the mosquito curtain, with an intense, white- 
cold urgency. Out there, beyond the dry grass, he glimpsed a fan- 
tastic ballet of small, dog-like animals, leaping and swirling over one 
another, all nerves, tropisms, hysteria. A yelling, shrieking, unre- 
strained, competitive madness! And it was all trying to take place 
within himself. 

“Beasts!” he gasped. “God-damned beasts! Put ‘em in a pen and 
feed ‘em—out of earshot!” It was partly the moon, the leprous moon. 
Throw a grey rag over it, jerk it back every few minutes—that'll re- 
duce the will to breed! 

And a wall. Provide for Them, but build a wall, an unclimbable, 
soundproof wall, with Them on the other side, fat, playful, neutral- 
ized horrors. And then life can be lived. . . . In this land the ears have 
walls, and the mind, the mind, Lord, everything does, and walls breed 
walls. But this would be the wall to end all walls—the Great Wall of 
India. 

Then, obedient to his will, out of the yowling tangle of moonlight, 
there unfolded before him a Vision of Order. Serene and clear and 
antiseptic, of classical simplicity, it pictured in outline a series of cen- 
ters throughout India, where all the beggars would be brought to- 
gether. There, under supervision, they would construct their own 
shelters, spin and weave their own cloth according to the method ad- 
vocated by Mahatma Gandhi, and produce their own food. And they 
would govern themselves as free men and women, proud and self- 
sufficient. Until then—seal them off! 

From that night on he devoted many hours to thought and research, 
culminating in the Self-Help Plan for the Rehabilitation of Beggars. 
Nothing was left out, from the methods of compelling and attracting 
the beggars to the centers, and keeping them there, to their ultimate 
conversion to normality and absorption into society. And even then 
the centers would always remain as prosperous model villages ready 
to receive all kinds of refugees into their flexible economies. 

“The Self-Help Plan for the Rehabilitation of Beggars will rid India 
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of this evil and this disgrace once and for all,” Aretino said firmly, 
summing up his eloquent appeal. Sri Abanindranath Basu, the Cal- 
cutta bicycle magnate and philanthropist, waggled his head, his 
breasts, his stomach, his legs, and slithered his hands and feet, to con- 
vey the feeling that there was no stiffness in his attitude. He con- 
tinued to keep his head loose on his neck and to wiggle his plump 
thighs, swathed in rather sheer white cotton cloth. The unself- 
conscious sensuality of his rhythms was discomforting. 

Carefully, even apologetically, he explained to Aretino that the 
idealistic Plan would founder upon a still higher idealism—or at least 
an older one: The devout Hindu needed beggars to fulfill his dharma. 
In giving to them he was passing a test in this particular life. The re 
wards would be reaped in subsequent lives, in higher births, prob- 
ably. So the beggar served a purpose in life, and his being was justi- 
fied. The exchange between beggar and donor was exactly equiva- 
lent; both were benefactors, both in need. . . . Not that he, Mr. Basu, 
took much stock in such shenanigans, but nearly everybody else did. 

Other business men were courteous; they led Aretino into abstruse 
discussions, quoted yards of poetry, and ended by making commit- 
ments as obliging and indeterminate as the roads of India. The cli- 
mate, the strangeness, the ambiguities of the land spun webs of Maya 
around him and his shining Plan. He could only brood over it in soli- 
tude and perfect it on paper for the day when somebody with power, 
somewhere, would put it into effect. 

Meanwhile he was the steady employer of beggars, a dealer in dry 
grass. At first he had given it to the passing aboriginal women, think- 
ing they might use it to start their fires with. But after several such 
transactions he caught their amused glances at each other, and he 
realized that they were carrying it off out of charity. No one wanted 
the grass. Bitterly, in secret, he paid a farmer to haul it away in a 
bullock cart. 

Now, after several months of frustration, during which he had ne- 
glected his other work and had been joined only by a colony of bacilli 
in his small intestine, there was a sign of hope: The Prime Minister 
was coming to the University, and the foreign scholars were to meet 
him. The logic of events was evident. Aretino was aware that stage- 
fright might make him bungle and that boldness might make him 
seem officious; it could not be helped: This was his unique oppor- 
tunity to present the Self-Help Plan. For Jawaharlal was not only the 
highest authority in India—after The People, of course—, he was also 
a sensitive human being with, thank God, a secular approach to life. 

On the morning of the Day, Aretino was pacing up and down, a 
look of triumph on his haggard face. He had been up nearly all night 
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—aided by his dysentery—formulating a few sentences calculated to 
arrest Jawaharlal’s attention, and perfecting a brief résumé of the 
Plan. Once introduced, he would have to work fast. 

Aretino was laying out the white shirt he would wear to meet Jawa- 
harlal—when the Voice struck: 

“Babu—bikar, bikar, bikar!” 

It was only the chant of Old Hare-Lip, deformed and musical, a 
coo, a stammer—so patient. And all it meant was, “Sir, a beggar, a 
beggar, a beggar!” Literally that was all it meant, a simple, surface 
thing. But a hidden listener in Aretino, freakishly sensitized by events 
and now caught unawares, heard “babu” which made him an Indian 
or an anybody, not a white sahib; and “baba” which made him a 
father and protector; and “baby”—himself a world-child, fragmentary 
and defective, a beggar-boy. Thrice he was. So went that dark, in- 
stant exegesis. And the greybeard father, hoary and indistinct with 
time and fate, seemed to be telling him, out of the compassionate wis- 
dom of the Buddha: “Be calm, be calm, be calm!” 

On that sound the will of Aretino Scott pivoted, suddenly and in- 
explicably, in a moment of time, and broke. He sat on the floor. The 
Great Wall of India fell in ruins about him. When, after some time, 
he had composed himself sufficiently, he arose and went out on the 
verandah, still clutching the shirt, which was no longer quite immacu- 
late. Old Hare-Lip, with his staff and his rag turban and his skinny 
brown shanks, was squatting out in the yard, meditatively tugging at 
a wisp of grass, but it slipped through his fingers. He turned his filmy 
eyes on Aretino with a smile of ironic resignation. 

“You have worked well,” Aretino said softly, and he gave him the 
white shirt. 

The Three Cadavers were over in the grass, working away. They 
had come quietly, without even announcing their arrival. Gravely 
they stood up and greeted Aretino with the namaskar; then they re- 
sumed their work, chatting away and occasionally chuckling. 

Aretino was drawn irresistibly towards them. He squatted down 
near them and began to pull grass. 

“The hot months come,” he said. “Then what will you do?” 

“It will rain and we shall work for you,” said the crone with the 
white eye. “And what will you do, babu?” 

“I do not know,” said Aretino. 

“There will be new grass, green grass. Do you also like green 
grass?” 

“Very much,” he quavered. 

“Do not sweat your brains, babu,” Old White Eye said soothingly. 
“There is grass enough for all.” 
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When Nandulal brought his meal, Aretino carried it over to the 
shade of a tree near the Abode of the Foreign Scholars and shared it 
with the Three Cadavers—Old Hare-Lip had gone on his way. 

“Where are the other people who come on Fridays?” Aretino asked 
when they had finished eating. 

“They have all gone to see Jawaharlal, the father of our country,” 
said White Eye. 

“We, however, desired to come here,” said Fangs, smiling down at 
her hands. Aretino looked up. The sun was directly overhead. Auto- 
matically, propelled by the mere obsessive pattern of the past months, 
he acted—or rather, was acted upon—carried along like a dead horse- 
man into battle. 

With the Self-Help Plan for the Rehabilitation of Beggars under 
his arm, he reached the road leading to the Vice Chancellor's resi- 
dence. A multitude lined both sides of the road. Their voices arose 
in the distance, then rolled nearer, like flights of birds, exalted into 
the air like invisible birds. 

The crowd sealed him off solidly from the road. And there, all in 
a group, were his beggars. Very courteously they made room for him, 
closing after. He took Old-Hare-Lip’s place in the front rank, just in 
time: A cloud of dust, like voices visible, billowed up behind an open 
car as it approached. 

“Jawaharlal! Jawaharlal!” they murmured, and “Jai Hind!” Long 
live India! 

The great man rode past. For an instant the beautiful, dark, intel- 
ligent eyes rested on Aretino Scott and the beggars, and then a cloud 
of dust was where the Prime Minister had been. 

Vacant and unseeing, Aretino returned to the Abode of the Foreign 
Scholars. For a moment he stood on the verandah, and then he smiled 
crookedly. On his doorstep was a fine, big pile of grass. Really, there 
was so much! 

Of course, they had carried off his dishes. Next time, he promised 
himself, they would have to eat off plantain leaves like ordinary 
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The Civet Gift 


By SVEN ARMENS 


Blind words, like horses in a burning barn, 

Neigh, paw, and scramble, kick against my tongue, 
Desdemona seeking ‘stop’ beneath her shawl, 

God seething in His Mind to find the Word, 

‘Let there be Light’"—but there was nothing, 
Nothing but sprawled innocence upon the bed, 
And the dark silence of what have I done. 


Crouching in a mantic book, I taint my soul, 

While sitting on the carpet, legs spread wide, 
They push a ball between their dirty knees. 

Behind them, blocks turn massive stone, tip, roll, 
Revert, Egyptian hieroglyphs, unseen 

And cryptic as the sea, loom bright and brighter 
On that hammered masonry — I try to speak. 

The throated horses scream — they turn, they smile. 


Children, grieve no more, O little ones, 

Only the solid eye accrues the blight. 

The Man indeed is just, diversity 

Sheds glory, distinctions can be made. 

About you lanterns flutter, light is spread, 
And see, up in the skies the Chinese nights 

Of celebration strike from horses’ hooves — 
Look, look, upon the ground — it’s full of stars. 


But only children try to gather them. 

Adult, we know the soil as bare not sweet, 

And blind men see the wind a harlot in the trees, 
And goldengrove, a dungheap in the streets. 
Square-breasted mothers stalk our upper floors, 
With icecube wit they freeze our best designs, 
Look, look, above you, down the corridors — 
Upon the ceilings mammoth light globes shine. 
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And safe within his basement workshop, he, 

The under partner of this new democracy, 

Shapes on the lathe his role, and peering out 

A cellar casement, he can see the masts, 

The salt-caked sail that told his destiny. 

He sees the moon, that clippered splendor at the brink, 
But O it is the ball his dog had chased, 

And now all three are gone — they sink . . . they sink. 


Incisored years creep in to steal our cheese, 
Crisp mousesteps rustle till they drown our cries. 
We cannot speak — the nibbling overture 

Grows louder — we cannot hear. The horses 
Neigh, paw, and scramble, but we cannot trace 
The leafmeal meaning of the patterned crumbs, 
The trap we laid too late is paralyzed, 

Our unsprung days have emptied our resources. 


A child’s star kindles, but the world goes out 
With catfish eyes still gaping at my soul. 
Corrupt! It is a can of beer gone flat, 

A melon split and sneering in its doubt. 

Give me, O good apothecary, civet, 

An ounce to share among these tender ones, 
For they are playing still, and still they laugh, 
Still balancing the blocks and spelling cat. 


And You, who hide your Logos in the teapot, 
You, who cupboard meaning on this masonry, 
Create in me wise speech — O help me, Father, 
Help me trap this vast diversity 

So they can see the salmon shimmer, 

Watch their leapings on sun-freckled seas, 
Find variance in sun-bred shadow, 

Tell walls from leafy trees, 
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To Tella Town 


By PATRICIA GOEDICKE 


Converging railroad tracks, a water tank, 
The periscope of a steeple down below, 
Of all the ways to tell a town 
These are static: others grow 


Swifter than these, more rank, less prone to rust, 
Far on the outskirts of town or village, 
Frantically kept out of sight, but still 
Inevitable as leaking sewage. 


Hidden or not, the scar is always there, 

The slouch of garbage smouldering in a mound 
That humps itself on obscene haunches, 

Marks the communal burying-ground. 


By night an odorous column thickening stands 
Above the sleeping minister and whore, 

By day the troll men make their rounds 
Anonymous at each kitchen door. 


Sometimes, half asleep, I've heard them come, 
Then wondered why we call on men like these, 
Grave-diggers and troglodytes 


Fattening on our decease. 


I think of what they are, and then I wish 
I could not hear them as they take away 
The waste I do not wish to have 

To be reminded of today. 
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Frederick Feikema Manfred 


BY JOHN R. MILTON 


FREDERICK MANFRED, WHOSE first five novels were published under the 
name of “Feike Feikema,” writes within a thematic scheme which 
might be called The Long View. His novels may be appreciated 
singly: each one contains a separate story, its own group of characters, 
and proceeds to its own conclusion. (Only in Morning Red has there 
been any kind of attempt to establish a fictional community similar to 
Faulkner's Yoknapatawpha. ) The Golden Bowl has on occasion been 
dismissed as a “dust bowl story,” This Is the Year was recently paired 
with Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth as a document of the “farm immi- 
grant,” and Lord Grizzly has achieved a certain measure of fame 
under the label of “Western fiction.” All of Manfred’s work, however, 
consistently operates on two levels, and the driving force behind the 
work is just as concerned with the long view of Man as it is with the 
shorter view of Maury the dust bowl victim, Pier the farmer, or Hugh 
the plainsman. 

The chief elements of this long view are all present in Manford’s 
first novel, The Golden Bowl, although they become more complex 
in succeeding novels. The scene is set in South Dakota during the 
Cepression years, and the action and characters parallel to a degree 
those in Steinbeck’s novel of the Joads in Oklahoma. Perhaps the big 
difference lies in tone and in scale. Steinbeck’s novel is large, boister- 
ous, angry, and overlaid with a strong but romantic suggestion of the 
westward movement theme. Manfred’s novel, on the other hand, is 
small, quiet, and a good deal more believable in its calm and poetic 
realism. Maury wanders through the West for much the same reason 
that drove Tom Joad and Casy, but he lacks the aura of propaganda 
which surrounds those men. Other characters resemble Rose of 
Sharon, Ma Joad, and Grampa Joad, although without being as ob- 
viously symbolic. Manfred has confined his story to the essence of the 
dust bowl experience, and its compact scene is in many ways more 
realistic than Steinbeck’s novel (just because it is simpler and 
quieter ). 
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Beneath the surface texture, however, within the structure of the 
novel, lies the long view. When Maury goes deep into the earth, into 
a well to clear a drilling obstruction, he is reborn through contact with 
the earth. The symbolism is not forced, and Maury comes out of the 
well still unconverted. His change of heart is accomplished slowly 
and realistically as he wanders through the West, but two particular 
experiences act as catalysts. The first is a rather mystical reaction to 
the dinosaur burial ground in the Bad Lands. (This is Manfred’s first 
use of the dark past, the glacial ages, the times of the dinosaur, the 
prelude to the beginning and development of man. The theme is 
carried further in World's Wanderer, which concludes with the in- 
tonation, “Beginnings: origins: always beginnings.”) Maury vaguely 
senses an origin common to all men, and the experience provides him 
with a positive view of the concept of “rootedness.” The negative 
view is found in the world of the hobo with its coldness and loneliness 
resulting from a failure to locate roots. Piecing together these three 
experiences, Maury learns the long view, the lesson of the land: hope 
is based on the roots of tradition, on brotherhood, and on the necessity 
of continuing the species. 

Manfred never lets go of this idea, although succeeding novels play 
upon the theme from different approaches and at times seem to hit 
upon it almost accidentally. His third novel probably comes closer 
than the others to being a strictly regional work. All of the novels are 
set entirely or partly in the region which Manfred likes to call “Sioux- 
land,” but none is confined as much to a single cultural group as is 
This Is the Year. The people are Frisians who have retained their old 
names and enough of the language to make a glossary necessary at 
the back of the book. These are Manfred’s own people, and the locale 
of the story is centered more or less around his birthplace, a farm near 
Rock Rapids in the northwestern corner of Iowa. The novel is not 
autobiographical and does not suffer from the uncontrolled passion 
which marks Manfred’s “rumes.” But it does have the obvious limita- 
tions of a narrow regionalism. It is thoroughly documented with a 
constant emphasis upon Frisian customs and Frisian attitudes 
which can leave the non-Frisian exhausted. (In the same way its 
famous predecessor, Giants in the Earth, can tire the non-Norweg- 
ian reader.) Some of the characters are curiosities rather than real 
people; partly, at least, they are mythological beings, derived from 
Frisian legends and designed here to teach man certain aspects of 
the nature of existence. 


However, This Is the Year is ultimately regional only in that it em- 
phasizes the life on the land to the exclusion of life in the city. As a 
novel of the land it is consistent with Manfred’s long view. Pier 
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Frixen, a big and strong young man, struggles with his land, looks for- 
ward to the year of the bumper crop, and sings his defiance at his 
neighbors and at his gods: 


I am a farmer on the Sioux, 

I laugh at all of you. 

My barn is full of purebred stock 

I laugh at bloat and pock. 

My pasture sounds with bull and boar, 
I laugh at pest and war. ... 

Oh! I laugh at all of you! 


The defiance brings tragic results to Pier, just as the same kind of out- 
burst of self-reliance brought the vengeance of the gods down upon 
the old Greek heroes. For failing to treat his land and his wife with 
respect, Pier loses both; his personal tragedy is that he does not under- 
stand his proper relationship to the land and to the woman—he rapes 
them. Furthermore, he tragically betrays the one man who could help 
him, the county agent. And yet, in spite of his shortcomings and his 
difficulties, he continues to struggle heroically. 

Pier’s daily routine, his drudgery and failure, and his constant hope 
(which is perhaps uniquely the farmer's) for a good year are por- 
trayed in a wealth of detail. His rise to tragic heights as he fights 
(within the long view ) to retain his heritage is chronicled in forceful 
prose which often has the beauty and simplicity and imagery of 
poetry. Manfred has elsewhere stated his objectives for all of his writ- 
ing in terms of this contrast between detailed realism and poetic 
beauty: 


I want to keep my mind open as long as I can and, in the meantime, 
record as Chaucer did. My point of view is this. Suppose we have a 
rosebush before us. Some writers will describe only the lovely petals. 
Others will describe only the manure and dirt in which the bush 
grows. Others, the rare ones like Chaucer and Shakespeare, will de- 
scribe the entire process—soil, roots, stalk, leaves, petals, rain, sun- 
light. That too is my goal. Truth is beauty, the full truth. 


It is perhaps the full truth which gets Manfred into technical difficul- 
ties, because he frequently forgets that fullness may be conveyed by 
implication as well as by literal transcription. Instead of allowing the 
image or the symbol to carry the weight of the theme, he often goes 
over the same ground twice by adding what seems to be his notebook 
preparation of details to the already sufficiently-established motif. 
The passion for full truth over-rides the concern for economy. 
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Furthermore, the long view itself tends to undermine the disci- 
plines of writing. What Manfred has to say is certainly important and 
worth writing about: in spite of hardship and apparent hopelessness, 
man can struggle and can survive, and he can find hope and faith by 
recognizing his place in the long scheme of things, in (at the very 
least) the evolution and perpetuation of the species. The end result 
of the physical struggle is a kind of spiritual development. When 
Manfred gets close to the spiritual side of man, his writing takes on 
a poetic quality which is often similar to the simple beauty of phras- 
ing and the rhythms of the Biblical style. It is largely in the lengthy 
physical struggle which comes first that an overwhelming mass of 
detailed material tends to smother artistry. 

Perhaps Manfred’s personal struggle provides a partial explana- 
tion. He spent two years in a Minnesota sanatorium “recovering” 
from tuberculosis, and the story of Eric Frey ( Manfred’s first “auto- 
biographical novel,” Boy Almighty) is based upon that experience. 
The trial here is a greater one than that of Maury because it is brought 
about by the breakdown of physical organisms, a matter much more 
personal than the economic structure of the wheat belt. Because tu- 
berculosis is more personal than a dust storm, the cure takes longer 
and the finally achieved hope is a little more tentative. Eric, almost 
disintegrated physically because of his disease, and at the same time 
almost broken spiritually, undergoes a cure for his body and also 
achieves a kind of spiritual rebirth. The process is a long one, pre- 
sented in a blend of modified stream-of-consciousness and objective 
reporting. The point of view is always close to Eric and is usually in 
him; but the author is ever-present in his chief character, recording 
with extreme realism the operations of the sanatorium (almost fright- 
ening at times ) and fighting his personal battle at such length that the 
novel appears to be a means of catharsis for him. 

It may be argued that the organization of the novel must parallel 
the pattern of the cure for tuberculosis, and certainly the complete- 
ness of the experience of Boy Almighty leads to a full realization of 
the emotional pull and stress of the struggle. Once again a man learns 
to take his place within the long view, to accept his shortcomings 
even while recognizing a measure of hope in his battle to survive and 
endure. He learns from his fellow patients: from one, the value of dis- 
cipline; from another, the power of love; from a third, the true nature 
of the Whipper. The device of the Whipper, a symbol of the force 
which lies behind Eric’s travail, provides the novel with what unity 
it has beyond the more artificial unity of setting. The Whipper first 
symbolizes a personal Satan, but Eric gradually learns to accept it as 
an impersonal chaos, an impartial reality, to be accepted with seren- 
ity. Although the Whipper may reach out with disturbing frequency 
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to slap a man to death, more men will survive. The symbol, arising 
from Eric’s mind, takes on shape and meaning until it permeates the 
entire experience and provides a central focus for the narrative. In- 
deed, it becomes a character in its own right. However, it is often 
obscured by the tedious examination of “things” in the sanatorium, 
full accounts of the operating rooms and laboratories in which medi- 
cal practices succeed or fail, and the grotesques (Calisto Sly, Satan 
Deeble) who are found in them. Nevertheless, the symbol of the 
Whipper is more real and more effective than all of the carefully re- 
ported details which are apparently designed to undergird the sym- 
bol. If the novel is to be taken as anything more than a treatise on 
tuberculosis, the photographic details can be accepted only as a 
means for providing tension in opposition to the spiritual quality 
which emerges toward the end of the novel. 

The merits and the technical faults of Boy Almighty are magnified 
in the powerful but crude World's Wanderer, a massive trilogy con- 
taining The Primitive, The Brother, and The Giant, and totaling 1282 
pages. The trilogy is the story of the complete adult life of Thurs 
Wraldson, from 1929 to 1945, and is frankly autobiographical. In an 
essay appended to the third volume, Manfred tells of his search for 
a term more suitable than “novel” for those books which are fiction 
but are also based heavily on the author's life. 


But when my second book, Boy Almighty, was ready in 1945, I 
objected to its being called “a novel.” For I felt that while Bowl could 
be called one (it was “made up,” it was a pointing up of a “life” I had 
not lived myself, “a fictitious prose narrative”) Boy was a personal 
and a vital truth, a testament of suffering and of faith in life, a tale 
with roots that went back to my private inner life, an odyssey created 
out of my very flesh and blood, as if the words were my cells and the 
phrases my tissues and the paragraphs my organs and the book my 
body. 


The distinction is not entirely a forced one. While any “successful” 
work of fiction may be said to contain “life,” it is true that those works 
which are in some measure issued straight from the emotional inner 
life of the writer are a good deal less artificial than those which are 
made up of second-hand materials. The novelist who writes about 
“other people” is in constant danger of losing touch with reality of 
the rooted kind. He must speculate; he must invent. His work is 
something apart from himself and the results may be artificial be- 
cause of the distance and the extreme objectivity between the author 
and his materials. This is Manfred’s view, and as further stated in his 
essay it does not appear to be entirely unreasonable. 
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I was not only taking the major arch of my life (as lived so far) as 
the germ idea for the work, but was also externalizing it, making of it 
an “objective correlative,” so as to catch overtones of vital personal 
experience and, if possible, to express a truth larger than my life truth. 


Finally, the term which Manfred hit upon to serve as a name for this 
kind of writing was “rume,” a word which, though invented, has long- 
established roots. 

Because Manfred is writing from the heart, and because he is 
writing about personal experiences which have left deep impressions 
(including scars) upon him, World’s Wanderer contains both good 
and bad writing. The vision is there. In a kind of American odyssey, 
Thurs Wraldson roams the country from his home in Siouxland to a 
college in Michigan to the metropolis of New York and finally back 
again to the Midwest. Physically Thurs is a giant, mentally he is a 
creator, and spiritually he is a seeker. Symbolically, as he was origi- 
nally conceived, he represents several facets of the American char- 
acter: its unconquerable spirit, its new-country search for a workable 
tradition, its intense desire to create and grow, and its need for an 
identity within a philosophical framework which can serve it in its 
role as world leader. Three such frameworks are investigated and dis- 
carded: Christianity (not as conceived but as practiced), Marxism 
(again, not in its ideal state but as practiced ), and Science. The strain 
of creativity which runs through Thurs, the artist, is stifled by Chris- 
tianity, side-tracked by Marxism, and destroyed by Science. The 
search which Thurs makes for his father is also a search for faith and 
a search for the Father of all men, so that Thurs as a character oper- 
ates on two levels: he is all men, seeking the source; and he is the in- 
dividual creator, striving to add his bit to the tradition. 

Manfred does not reveal, explicitly, the end of this process. His 
sphere is all-inclusive only in that he has the long-range vision; but he 
is immediately concerned with one generation’s place within the long 
view. Thurs’ father, discovered when near death, has two important 
pieces of advice to give his son: “Rejoice in what you are,” and “Re- 
joice in your works.” As the parents die, and the succeeding genera- 
tion is left on its own, Thurs discovers who he is and what he has been 
looking for. He is one part of a long chain of generations, of a long tra- 
dition extending back to the pre-historical man who roamed the Mid- 
lands, further back to the dinosaurs who left their bones in the Bad- 
lands, and still further back to the first spark of life that struggled out 
of the sea. He has the obligation of establishing roots of his own so 
that he can help to continue this long tradition. For preservation (in 
order to endure) and for safety, man and beast alike seek house and 
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den. But the needy child (each new generation) bewails his “house- 
lessness” (lack of identification, lack of understanding) and gets no 
help from his father who dies and leaves the child to his own devices. 
Each man, then, must learn for himself his place in life and the mean- 
ing of life. Thurs was able to learn from Christianity, Marxism, and 
Science, and, more important, he was able to recognize the similarities 
of the three systems, and the similarities of all systems and all things. 
What the ideal form may be is not answered here but is left for a 
future generation to discover. Man has not come far enough yet to 
answer the question; but the long view maintains that he will, eventu- 
ally. 

Thurs, then, becomes a gigantic symbol, an impressive although 
frequently comic figure moving about America, the promised land 
where traditional strains unite to form giants. And yet America also 
has elements of stagnation, so that within the long view exist failure, 
artificiality, and hypocrisy (the last two of which receive severe con- 
demnation in the trilogy). The hope which Manfred holds out lies 
in the old land-traditions, in nature, in the honesty and joy of living 
on or near the land. The end of the individual is his knowledge of his 
origins. Once Thurs discovers this truth, he dies. As a symbol he has 
fulfilled his function; as a man he has lived a full life, identified him- 
self, made his contributions. 

This is the core of all of Manfred’s writing to date. The theme of the 
trilogy stands as a tremendous vision of life. Unfortunately, Manfred’s 
craftsmanship does not keep pace with his vision. The very passion 
which went into the making of the trilogy is perhaps responsible for 
the noticeable lack of consistency in the skills of writing. While the 
spark of greatness in a work of art can stem only from such passion, 
it is obvious here that the same passion can get in the way of technical 
considerations. The trilogy suffers from a lack of selectivity, from 
personal prejudices, from moralizing, from uncontrolled excursions 
into the bypaths of autobiography, from an inconsistent tone, and 
from a childish ineptness in some matters of taste. 

In spite of the fact that World's Wanderer by its very title implies 
a largeness of theme, it would not be difficult to cut the novel by 
several hundred pages without hurting its intentions. In the manner 
of Thomas Wolfe, Manfred has evidently assumed that no one else 
will ever be able to properly catalog the “things” of America. He has 
the ability to evoke an entire experience in a single sentence, and so 
there is little excuse for his overwriting. His love of “things,” his 
theme, and his uncontrolled passion for life all contribute to his fre- 
quent lack of conciseness, to his apparent lack of concern for artistic 
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craftsmanship. What he must learn, above all else, is his proper re- 
lationship to his readers. An unorganized passion, a zeal which lacks 
clear purpose, a vitality which gets out of hand—these will leave the 
reader unimpressed no matter how strong they may be in the author. 

Several of the technical problems in the trilogy are carried over 
from an earlier novel, The Chokecherry Tree, in which the comic 
strain running throughout Manfred’s work is most apparent. The 
theme there is one of endurance, so that the long view applies; but 
the chief character, Elof Lofblom, is a stumbling, bumbling figure 
who in his uncertainties and weaknesses is a part of the human com- 
edy. His adventures are recounted in broad and rowdy humor oc- 
casionally tempered by understatement. Manfred’s technique is to set 
Elof up repeatedly and then subtly knock him down again. Elof sur- 
vives the knocks but never becomes a hero, nor even a tragic figure in 
the same sense that Pier Frixen is tragic. Elof merely endures beneath 
the giants, just as the chokecherry tree endures beneath the cot- 
tonwoods in the obvious symbolism which controls the novel. 
What makes this novel successful is the consistency of tone. An em- 
phasis on the endurance of man is not entirely compatible with 
“tragedy” (at least not in the classical sense). This may explain why 
Manfred’s This Is the Year as well as Faulkner's A Fable and Heming- 
way’s The Old Man and the Sea are finally not tragic in the same 
sense that Oedipus and Macbeth are tragic. Perhaps the materials of 
contemporary American civilization are best suited to a middle form, 
tragi-comedy. 

In the trilogy, however, the broad humor tends to interfere with the 
progression of the narrative. Since Thurs appears to be a huge country 
bumpkin, who has a devilishly awkward time with the girls, it seems 
rather inconsistent that he should also appear more mature and wise 
than his fellow students. It is perfectly possible for a protagonist to 
surmount such inconsistencies as long as they are not overly disturb- 
ing or distracting. And yet this kind of situation calls for restraint of 
expression in order to avoid obvious difficulties. Manfred is actually 
too close to his material, is too aroused by it, to practice the necessary 
restraint. While attempting to avoid the “artificiality of the novel,” he 
has allowed the “heart-writing of the rume” to carry him to the other 
extreme with its equally damaging characteristics. 

It is also in the trilogy that Manfred’s command of language fre- 
quently gets out of control. He is always interested in words with 
long traditions and in the “invention” of new forms of these old words. 
( He has elsewhere stated his dislike for Latinate vocabulary and his 
desire for a purer Anglo-Saxon strain in the American language. ) Or 
he will turn nouns into verbs in an attempt to associate the action 
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more closely with the quality of the person performing it. Also, he fre- 
quently strives for a descriptive sound effect, disregarding all se- 
mantic considerations. Perhaps the earliest concern with these kinds 
of words may be found in Boy Almighty: “Miss Mitchell brommed at 
him.” The word seems to convey anger or irritation, or to suggest a 
subdued shout, but we are not sure. It may be dangerous to leave this 
much to the reader’s imagination. Manfred is learning to discriminate 
more sharply between the word which could work only for him and 
the word which could evoke the desired meaning or feeling in the 
reader. But a list of representative words from The Chokecherry Tree 
will indicate the difficulty of the problem. 


Clumsed: walked clumsily. 

Prinked: water-bugs, in moving about, prinked the glossy surface. 

Guggling: stirring and gurgling, as blood stirs in springtime. 

Keened: felt like swooning. 

Sluggled: at a dinner, food sluggled in throats. 

Stilted: walked angrily on toes, erect. 

Pittered: from “pitter-patter” of child’s feet. 

Tribbling: excited throbbing of heart in moment of extreme 
nervousness. 

Gleeing: having a gleeful time (in this case, loving). 

Brulling: mulling, cheering sounds of victory (of a crowd). 

Gulked: gulped softly in surprise. 

Hupple: hustle. 


Some of these words are quite effective, but others are mere curiosi- 
ties which detract from the value of the communication. Similar 
words are sprinkled profusely throughout the trilogy. The most an- 
noying words, however, are a pair of verbs hastily derived from the 
nouns “giraffe” and “panther.” Thurs is large enough to resemble a 
giraffe, apparently, and yet has the smooth movements of a panther, 
on certain occasions. Manfred has turned both nouns into verbs: 
Thurs “giraffes” out of a room, and he “panthers” across a lawn. The 
classification is faulty, to begin with; and it is difficult for the reader 
to adjust himself to the frequent changes in association—Thurs a 
panther on one page and a giraffe on the next. The result is that Thurs 
takes on a comic appearance to a far greater degree than the author 
intended. 

Perhaps related to these problems of vocabulary is Manfred’s care- 
lessness in choosing names for the characters of the trilogy. Appar- 
ently still under the influence of his Frisian heritage (shown most 
clearly in This Is the Year and The Chokecherry Tree) he brings into 
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the trilogy such names as Adam Skop, Deddes Murreman, Willem 
Sourcole, Eevo Ampere, Henry Dogge, and Boer Menfrid, which by 
their strangeness in what is supposed to be a thoroughly American 
novel can only repel the reader. Other names (Black Jack Hammer, a 
factory owner; Fritz Blutschwert, a militant Marxist; Malcolm Make- 
peace, a practical Marxist; Pece Roche, a homosexual and talented 
artist) reveal a tendency on Manfred’s part to use grotesque stereo- 
types, a rather unhappy combination. Many of the characters are 
forced into a mold much tighter than they deserve, thus distorting the 
picture into a kind of religious tract concerning the evils of the East. 
(Manfred has antagonized a number of New York critics through 
methods such as this.) Although his theme is larger than regional 
matters, it is often obscured by direct attacks on regions other than 
the author’s own. 

These are typical lapses of craftsmanship or taste in World's Wan- 
derer. There is also a parody of T. S. Eliot which is in bad taste; there 
are dozens of autobiographical incidents which do not directly further 
the narrative or the building of character; and there are a number of 
italicized essays which, though interesting, block the flow of the nar- 
rative. The novel is a kind of massive grab-bag into which the author 
stuffed everything that he had enjoyed and suffered. Within the bag 
is an important novel, but it needs to be extricated from the trivial 
and irrelevant miscellany which is smothering it in its present form. 

In Manfred’s development as a fiction writer, World's Wanderer 
is followed by another long novel, Morning Red, published in 1956 
(although chronologically Lord Grizzly comes between the two). In 
locale and in time (within the plot) Morning Red takes up approxi- 
mately where the trilogy left off, thus establishing a minor continuity 
between the two long works. Manfred’s fascination with “things” is 
again in evidence, although to a lesser degree. This interest in any- 
thing that might possibly help to characterize his Siouxland leads to 
some fine short passages. Manfred’s perception is acute, his under- 
standing is large, and his skill in the use of language (when he is at 
his best) often results in beautiful and highly effective individual 
units (sentence or paragraph composition). However, these short 
units are sometimes offered only for themselves and are, in terms of 
structural effect, suspension of action. Two such instances stand out 
in Morning Red. In one passage of thirteen pages, two characters take 
a walk along the Minnesota River, observing the animals, birds, in- 
sects, and plant life of the region. The description of these “things” is 
sensual and evocative, showing an extremely sensitive awareness of 
nature, but it is not essential to the progression of the action. The 
actual building-up to the seduction scene at the end of the passage 
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takes only one page. In another passage, of twenty-one pages, two 
characters take a walk through a South Dakota park. Again there is 
strong poetic power in the lovely description of the land, of Indian 
lore, of tradition. But again only one page furthers the plot, and again 
the conclusion is a seduction. 

It is too bad that such fine writing must be picked out for criticism, 
but its structural irrelevance remains one of Manfred’s chief faults. 
In over-all organization, however, Morning Red, although more com- 
plex, shows distinct improvement over the trilogy. Both in theme and 
in structure it freely admits to being the same kind of novel as Light 
in August and East of Eden. The theme concerns the dual nature of 
man, the presence in him of such opposites as good and evil, endur- 
ance and doom, or, as Manfred has said, “decaying body and aspiring 
soul.” (Looking back through the earlier novels in terms of the long 
view, we see that the same duality persists.) To accommodate the 
duality, the structure is basically the double plot, in which the two 
plots are molar roots feeding into and merging in the crown of the 
tooth which is the whole man. One of the roots is the story of Jack 
Nagel, injured during the war, subject to spells of speechlessness and 
fainting, who feels that he is doomed and who rapes the woman in the 
next hospital room during a severe storm. The action of this plot re- 
volves around the official police action which results from the sex 
crime. The action of the second plot is made up largely of a political 
campaign which involves Kurt Faber, a newspaper writer and cru- 
sader in a Minneapolis suburb. Kurt enters the story with a rather 
naive feeling that he will endure and succeed. He temporarily sells 
his soul to a group of politicians in order to get money for the woman 
he loves; however, in spite of the consequences he retains his courage 
and good will and hope. 

The two plots are not, of course, entirely separate, even in the me- 
chanical sense, and it is Manfred’s adroit handling of the points of 
contact which saves Morning Red from being two novels under one 
cover. The main characters in each plot eccasionally come together in 
the same scene, especially through the mediation of public defender, 
ex-physician, Monk Edwards who ultimately is seen to be a kind of 
raisonneur. Thirteen of the characters carry the point of view at least 
once, with Jack, Kurt, and Monk taking it most frequently. This shift- 
ing of point of view enables Manfred to shift from one plot to the 
other by allowing the reader to follow one character into a situation 
and leave it with another. The device also enables the author to main- 
tain a semi-omniscience without intruding in the story (except as he 
is recognized when speaking through Monk Edwards). 

Perhaps the chief disadvantage of the double plot is a psychological 
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one. The reader is asked to accept two stories, two chief characters, 
on equal terms. And yet he cannot really identify himself with both 
characters since they are (thematically, at least) opposites. He has 
then, one of two courses: he may identify himself with one character 
and perhaps wish that the other plot had received less emphasis; or 
he may stand off, intellectually refusing to identify himself with 
either of the chief characters and seeing the entire experience through 
the counterpoint of the two plots. The danger of the first course lies 
in the fact that Kurt Faber carries more weight in the final meaning 
of the novel, but Jack Nagel’s story frequently carries more interest 
and therefore more emphasis. The second course, although prefer- 
able, is more complex. Symbolically, Kurt represents goodness or en- 
durance, while Jack represents evil or doom. Jack is the decaying 
body, while Kurt is the aspiring soul. And yet life is not black and 
white, and Manfred does not intend it to be so. Life is many shades of 
gray, and so the two chief characters must themselves be complex 
mixtures or shades, both to satisfy thematic demands and to assure 
proper realization of character. The final task of the author, then, is 
to unify these divergent elements, to direct them toward a common 
thematic conclusion, and to satisfy structural requirements. Manfred 
has done this partly, at least, through an old but honorable device— 
juxtaposed symbolic storms. A parallel is implied between the will- 
less destructiveness of the tornado and the almost accidental evil 
which is present in Jack. At the end of the novel another parallel is 
drawn between Kurt's essential goodness and hope on the one hand 
and the cleansing quality of the snowstorm on the other (although 
both may have dirt under the surface, just as the aftermath of the 
tornado and of Jack’s actions may be refreshing in spite of the damage 
left behind). 

Morning Red represents enough of an improvement over the trilogy 
to indicate that Manfred is learning how to handle the long novel. 
His chief difficulties seem to have been caused by the failure to con- 
trol those passions which have sprung from the autobiographical 
nature of much of his material. Since he began to mature as an artist 
he has written only one novel in which autobiography plays no active 
part. Lord Grizzly is the first of a planned series of novels based upon 
the Old West, but it is not merely a Western novel. It is a highly 
realistic account of a dramatic and heroic feat in the historical West; 
but it is also a serious and successful attempt to undergird The Long 
View with the traditions of Western America (especially the paradox 
of individual freedom and brotherhood ), thereby using a particular 
time and place in western history to tell a symbolic and representative 
story of Man. 
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The story of Hugh Glass is true, although some of the details have 
undoubtedly been altered as the story became a legend. As Manfred 
tells it, Hugh, a hunter and scout, is mauled by a grizzly bear and left 
for dead. He miraculously survives, first on the instinctive animal 
level, then on a human level as the desire for revenge takes hold of 
him. After three months he completes the long journey and confronts 
the “deserters” only to forgive them. This much of the story follows 
the legend closely. It is told in an almost Biblical style—forceful, sim- 
ple, poetic, rhythmic—which is also surprisingly similar to the natural 
style of the old Indian story tellers. Sentences are frequently very 
short; the language is economical and straight-forward; and repeti- 
tions set up pleasing rhythms. Just the right balance is maintained 
between a blunt realism, which draws the reader almost completely 
into a number of gruesome and shocking situations, and a soaring 
poetry which enables the reader to back off and admire the beauty of 
an artistic creation. Finally, the theme and purpose of the novel are 
in complete harmony with the structure and point of view. 

Lord Grizzly is divided into three sections: The Wrestle, The 
Crawl, and The Showdown. The titles for these parts are related to 
Hugh and his experience with the grizzly, but each part accomplishes 
much more than its title indicates. Part One establishes the setting, 
the milieu, the “brotherhood” within which Hugh lives. It is a con- 
cise but inclusive picture of the early West, South Dakota in the 
1820's. The mountain men and plainsmen of the West represent the 
courage, endurance, individuality, and freedom with which America 
has been associated, and are therefore representative of the immedi- 
ate traditions of a large portion of the land. Manfred knows these men 
and their land intimately, including the apparent paradox of indi- 
vidual freedom and brotherhood which governs them. As mountain 
men died during a battle with Indians, “They looked inward, then 
outward at the red dawn and their comrades, then inward again, and 
died.” An important point is established: the mountain man is a 
companyero, a member of an almost holy brotherhood, but he is also 
an individual with ultimate allegiance to himself. Huga is like this, 
an honored member of the group, but also a grizzly among men. 
When he eventually leaves the group, illustrating an independence 
which is uniquely American, he immediately runs into trouble. 
Although men like Hugh are necessary in our society to maintain the 
spirit of independence, the brotherhood is sacred. 

In Part Two the one man is taken from the group and set up as a 
representative of the group. The point of view narrows, and the char- 
acteristics of the West are seen through Hugh Glass. Alone, he must 
look inward and examine the problem of revenge and forgiveness. As 
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an individual removed from the animal-like pack, he begins to rise to 
a spiritual level. This upward move, characteristic of mankind, oc- 
cupies the large part of the novel. It is, however, seen most clearly in 
a structural device within Part Two. The first sentences of the eight 
sections form a pattern which reveals the progression made by Hugh 
and by all men. 


1. Acold nose woke him. 
2. A cold nose woke him. 
. A cold touch woke him. 
. A cold nose woke him. 
. A cool evening breeze woke him. 
. Hugh never did remember . . . 
. Hugh climbed steadily .. . 
. Wild geese were flying south . . . 


The first four impressions operate on the animal level. Furthermore, 
the animal which is Hugh is close to the ground; this in itself is sym- 
bolic. A cool evening breeze, however, would be more likely to wake 
a man. And yet the association is not clearly with man, just as it is not 
clearly with an animal, so that this impression is indicative of the tran- 
sition point. Obviously, the fact that it takes five of eight steps to get 
this far must be related to the proportions of the stages in the evolu- 
tionary process; life was non-human for many more years than it has 
been human. The sixth impression is the possibility of remembrance, 
which identifies Hugh as a human with memory and mind. The sev- 
enth and eighth impressions (now approximating author’s comments ) 
suggest the common theme of Manfred’s novels: Man endures, 
moving steadily onward; and he gradually evolves toward a spiritual 
state of existence. 

Lord Grizzly does not go beyond the early stages of this spiritual 
experience, only into an awareness of it; and presumably Manfred is 
saying that man has got only this far to the present time. Hugh seeks 
revenge on the two men whom he thought had deliberately deserted 
him; but when he returns to the group, to the brotherhood, he dis- 
covers that he cannot kill but must forgive. The act of forgiveness is 
not inconsistent with Hugh’s character. In the first place, Hugh was at 
one time himself guilty of a grave sin, cannibalism, although he had 
sinned unknowingly. Having sinned, however, he is able to forgive 
another sinner. Secondly, Hugh subconsciously prepares himself for 
the act of forgiveness. While searching for one of the deserters he is 
followed by a ghost-grizzly. As far as Hugh is concerned the bear is 
real and is moving in the physical world; but it is clear that the bear 
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also functions as a symbol of Hugh’s “old self” as seen by his con- 
science. Manfred is careful to let his symbol operate realistically as a 
plot element also. As such, the bear is meaningful and useful in that 
it prompts from Hugh a reaction much different from his reaction to 
the first bear. Hugh is somewhat afraid and humble before the second 
bear. As a symbol, however, the bear represents Hugh’s former 
revengeful self; and when Hugh decides to kill the bear he is, in a 
sense, killing the desire for revenge. Finally, Hugh’s act of forgiveness 
springs from a mystical sense of brotherhood which was carefully es- 
tablished early in the novel. Beyond the forgiveness, though, there is 
only implicit speculation as to what comes next in the development 
of man. Lord Grizzly takes the matter no further. 

Since Hugh Glass is the focal point of the story, the basic point 
of view is his. But there are three stages of this view, all in complete 
harmony with the theme and purpose of the novel: (1) way back 
behind Hugh’s eyes, in his mind, in his stream-of-consciousness; 
(2) up at the eyes, where it is difficult to separate Hugh from the 
reader-observer; (3) out from the eyes, in sight of Hugh, but put 
there by the author. All of these stages are closely related to the third- 
person-through-the-mind point of view, but each stage has its specific 
purpose. Number 1 stresses Hugh the individual. Number 3 helps to 
establish Hugh in the brotherhood. Number 2 is the most difficult to 
sustain and is perhaps the ideal point of view (at least according to 
the theory of Distance, which demands the utmost decrease of dis- 
tance between the reader and the work of art without the complete 
disappearance of the distance.) The writer's task is that of bringing 
the reader as far into the story as possible without destroying his ob- 
jectivity as he confronts the work of art. Manfred succeeds in doing 
this. 

Because Hugh is a relatively uneducated mountain man, the 
language in which he thinks and speaks must be carefully chosen so 
that it will be “proper” to his thoughts and emotions while at the same 
time conveying those thoughts or emotions successfully to the reader. 
Manfred has been much more careful in this matter in Lord Grizzly 
than he was in similar matters in his earlier novels, with the possible 
exception of The Golden Bowl, his other “small” novel. Two examples 
will illustrate. (1) “A heavy dew mizzled down.” Hugh would prob- 
ably not know this Middle English word (although he might); but he 
would hear and recognize the sound which the word represents, and 
so the author supplies the word while the sound or the “feeling” is 
within Hugh’s experience. (2) “The squirrel skirled back.” Again, 
Hugh might not know that “skirled” can mean “shrilled,” the sound 
which the squirrel would make when in danger. However, the word 
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operates in another way also, as a slight variation of a verb made from 
the noun “squirrel.” Since we rarely separate the object (squirrel) 
from the action (moved quickly), but comprehend both object and 
action simultaneously, a new verb, “squirreled,” is highly appropriate. 
Even though the spelling has been altered, the spirit of the usage is 
consistent with Hugh’s thought and speech. In many similar instances 
we accept the word as the author's, but he is merely acting as a link 
between the character and the reader. This is a basic practice hardly 
worth mentioning except that it has special importance in Manfred’s 
best writing. He is accomplishing more than any other writer on the 
current scene in establishing a rooted, poetic, evocative language 
which remains entirely true to the spirit of the character or the situa- 
tion. He made many errors in his earlier novels, but his experimenting 
seems now to be leading to a uniquely American language. 

In craftsmanship and in general handling of character, scene, struc- 
ture, and language, Lord Grizzly shows a great deal of promise. It 
may be that the longer work, World's Wanderer, with its massive 
strength and its vision, will be the more lasting work if it is revised 
to make it technically acceptable. Manfred seems now to have over- 
come many of his earlier difficulties. He will probably continue to 
criticize and explore within The Long View, although the manifesta- 
tions of this view will probably be in the form of shorter novels based 
on the Old West while Manfred continues to master the narrative 
form. At present he seems to be more at home in the Western his- 
torical novel, where it is easier for him to be creative and objective at 
the same time than he can be in his longer and more personal works. 
If he can eventually combine the chronicle of The Long View with 
the technical improvement of Lord Grizzly, if he can, in effect, com- 
bine the novel with the rume, he will be on the way to a real achieve- 
ment. 


Re-Creation of the Old West 


A POST-SCRIPTON RIDERS OF JUDGMENT 


MR. MANFRED'S EIGHTH novel, published after my essay was written, 
is a “cracking good” cowboy story which does not fit easily into any 
of the major schemes established by his earlier novels. It invites com- 
parison, of course, with Lord Grizzly, since the setting is the West 
and the plot is basically an historical one. The writing is equally 
superb in both novels. Riders of Judgment, however, is less literary 
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in that its structure is looser and is less important thematically than 
the structure of Grizzly. Perhaps this is a good thing, since no one 
(not even Mr. Manfred) is ever likely to duplicate Grizzly and it 
would be a waste of time to try. Moreover, from the point of view of 
the serious writer it is both good and necessary to go on to new ap- 
proaches, new subjects, and new themes. 

The narrative core of Riders is the Johnson County range war in 
Wyoming in the 1880s. Cain Hammett, the central character, is the 
leader of the small-ranch resistance against the onslaught of the big 
ranchers. He is not the superman found in many conventional cowboy 
novels, but he is rather an utterly believable person who desires 
peace, is forced to fight, displays a quiet courage, and is killed in the 
conflict with the cattle barons. Because Cain is slow to act, the 
violence is largely contained until it breaks out near the end of the 
novel, giving rise to a quiet and sometimes deadly tension throughout 
the first three-fourths of the novel. 

Cain’s hesitancy also appears in a second level of action which in- 
volves an attempt by a mysterious killer (later identified ) to do away 
with the entire Hammett family. Because Cain does not immediately 
seek out and slay the mysterious killer he is referred to (on the dust 
jacket of the book) as a “cowboy Hamlet.” However, there is a dis- 
tinct difference between Cain and Hamlet. Hamlet knew what he 
was supposed to avenge, but he put off his decision until he had in- 
tellectually examined the problem. Cain does not know whom he is 
supposed to kill, and he does not know why. This sense of mystery is 
‘elt by the reader also, who has no more knowledge of the whole 
business than Cain does. And so Cain must be hesitant, and the reader 
must be patient. The hesitancy carries over into the narrative move- 
ment, which is really no movement at all until the second half of the 
novel; and the conflict does not become clear until the last of the four 
parts into which the novel is divided. Again, this is unlike the ap- 
proach used in the conventional cowboy novel, which normally ex- 
plodes with violence within the first few pages. Manfred has taken 
great care to build an authentic western atmosphere, to establish a 
legitimate context and scene within which the violence of the range 
war will take place much later. It is possible that he has spent too 
much time on the preparation and not enough on the narrative action. 
However, readers who are interested in western lore will relish the 
authenticity of the cowboy world of Cain Hammett. The small details 
of everyday life are completely accurate; the habits, vocabulary, and 
story-telling prowess of the cowboys are related and pictured so 
faithfully that the novel might well serve as a textbook. Images are 
evoked easily and naturally. Riders is a visual novel. Or, to state it 
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less elegantly, it is a novel to be looked at and sniffed at. It exudes 
the life of the Old West. 

In a novel of this kind, with its emphasis upon the re-creation of a 
time and a place, it is inevitable that certain elements will be at least 
partially neglected. Ideas, analogies, theological and philosophical 
implications—these appear lightly here and there, but none is fol- 
lowed through. Perhaps that is the refreshing thing about Riders. 
There is merely a suggestion that Cain is a Christ-like figure (the 
novel opens with a powerful sentence: “Cain came riding down 
through a cloud.”) who spends some time on earth trying to reconcile 
conflicting peoples. Cain accomplishes his purpose, but in the course 
of affairs he is killed by Link Keeler, alias Hunt, the shadowy figure 
who seems to be symbolic of an impartial and therefore almost evil 
judgment. Although Cain was able to defeat the cattle barons through 
his own death, his killer lives on. A number of interpretations are pos- 
sible. (A recurring theme in Manfred’s work concerns the distinctions 
between the avenging Jehovah of the Old Testament and the merciful 
Christ of the New Testament.) However, the religious implications 
are kept in the background; the symbols are tantalizing but relatively 
unimportant. In effect, Riders of Judgment is a novel to be lived 
rather than studied. 
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Night Prece 


BY DAVID GALLER 
for S.F. 


Our Lady of the Castles in riding habit, 

Divorced of the smile she brandished seven ways 
At a nave of cousins (to focus their displeasure ), 
Almost as we knew her strides from the bridal dark. 
Clearly her bouquet and the squire of her wishes 
Lose connection with the climate of her humor. 


Coiled on the stair (as is his bestial humor), 

The Fool breathes loud the ‘permanence of habit’ 
To lords and lackeys frozen at their wishes. 

Caught by her spur, he sighs as she makes her way 
Down the maze of statues in bewildered dark. 
Keyed to her confusion, they wink their displeasure. 


She has invaded the garden. The moist displeasure 
Of the moon caresses her secrets; and the humor- 
less accidents of foliage, fingering the dark, 
Conspire to attract her body to their habits. 

Lo! while she hovers, the nightwind fouls its ways 
Altering its barbs and the avenues of her wishes. 





A fragile cough could annihilate her wishes. 

Never have we known such tenuous displeasure 

As enlists our Lady at the thwarting of her ways, 
Such constant court of the scorpions of humor. 

It may be that with a twin she cohabits, 

Who, called from a window, chuckles from the dark. 


We have wondered squarely at the nature of the dark 
From whence might issue a consort for these wishes 
Bred of a strain of godly and impious habits. 

Tristans, Apollyons—both have whet her displeasure. 
He whom our Lady quit, had he the humor 

To enhance her public hours with private ways? 


Creature at great odds, she is alive with ways 

Of buffeting desires from dark to dark. 

Her lord on his terrace leans frog-like to her humor, 
Guessing, as he may, some semblance of her wishes. 
At last, he retires; and the Castle (starved for pleasure) 
Looms in fog that our Lady learn her habit. 


What black rose dreain has twined about her wishes 
Who returns past statues that suggest her pleasure 
And, climbing, is one with her prince’s dark? 





Eden 
BY R. G VLIET 


AND CAUSED THE sun to rise: first there was the brittle whiteness in the 
east above the bay, and then the cold orange threads scattering up- 
ward, and then the October sunlight spread stiffly across the canyons, 
striking a dead fire onto the west edges of the innumerable spans and 
caverns and crevices. 

With its distant and immense indifference the sun scaled the east, 
shoving its light deeper into the canyons and pushing it into the 
thousands upon thousands of caves tiered one above the other, unin- 
habited. In the caves the rays glistened crisply against the ceilings 
and walls and lighted the silence. In one the light fell onto a man. 
The man was bald and the October sunlight slid about the smooth 
dome of his head and then across his eyelids. It woke him. The man 
opened his eyes and the light broke into them so that they hurt. 

He was cold; it was October and he lay naked upon the rubble of 
the cave floor, but he did not move. He lay still, trying to sense if one 
had got to him. He seemed to smell one—he was not sure where. He 
concentrated section by section on his body, probing with all the mute 
intensity of his skin. One was there: it dozed coiled and stupified 
against his thigh. The man felt the great black hatchings of wrath 
deep in his belly, but he did not move. Instead, though the rage flick- 
ered through his limbs, he raised slowly one hand, keeping the rest 
of himself still, reached gradually down and slipped his fingers under 
the small diamond head. The coil stirred; he could feel its scales chaf- 
ing his thigh. Abruptly as though with one motion the man gripped 
its head, flung it from his body, leapt to his feet. It bounced against a 
wall and fell writhing, hissing, awake now, but yet dull and chill. The 
man snarled and beat his fist against his leg, spewing his rage. For a 
moment the snake hesitated, trying to comprehend. In the morning 
light its scales shone; its lidless eyes were passionless and brilliant. 
Then it began to wind toward a cleft in the cave floor. 

At the far side of the cave the man, quick with anger, seized and 
hurled a scrap of brick, smashing the diamond head. The snake 
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writhed, dying rigorously, churning upon the floor, making the rub- 
ble clink. Then the man circled toward it, muttering, and then stood 
above it watching its death-rhythms. He felt no pity, but he was 
drawn to watch it, for its movements touched him with that vague un- 
easiness, that stir of a far memory and sense of the renewal of loneli- 
ness that always began within him on the sight of dying. 

Abruptly the man turned from the snake, leaving it hung in its final 
reflexive halfdeath, and strode to the cave entrance. He was cold: he 
hoped the morning sun would warm him. He stood in the entrance 
and the sunlight rustled between the hairs of his arms and chest and 
belly and thighs and brushed his flesh, but the sun was October and 
it did not warm him. The man shivered and looked out over the can- 
yons, the cliffs where the numberless and empty other caves were, the 
silent places. 

He looked across the canyon and at the opposite wall, which was 
still shaded from the sun and pitted with dark mouthlike cave en- 
trances. The wall was split by a chasm, an avenue of high cliff which 
moved eastward. On its route it was crossed by another canyon and 
by yet another and more. Then the man could see where it spread into 
an open space rimmed with lower half-crumpled walls and then nar- 
rowed once more into its deep avenue and continued, the man knew, 
to the bay, where it ran into the water. (And where the bay water 
welled in and out of the submerged caverns, mossing and weeding 
them, and at high tide the water surged into the upper empty rooms. 
In one side of the canyon the cave floors had fallen each below the 
other, leaving a hollow flue downward, entrance after entrance onto 
nothing. On the other side the canyon wall, undermined by the water, 
had toppled and lay strewn in its lengths among the waves’ lappings. 
Beneath their deep edges clung the scaly barnacles. Often when the 
tide was low the man would travel to the bay to pick the barnacles, 
to suck their small salty juices. He thought of them now hungrily. ) 

Then the man thought of that other water, where nothing grew. He 
turned and glanced momentarily northward, to his left, where in the 
distance sank the hub of this maze of canyon. He could just barely 
see its rim, the convergence of canyon toward its greatest depth, to 
where it lurched down the crater’s high slope, levelling to the edges 
of the deep still lake that filled it. And this lake brought forth abun- 
dantly no thing. Here no fish swam. 

So the canyons sprawled in their chaotic patterns about the bay’s 
edge and the rim of the crater and as far into any distance as the man 
could see or had ever been. Here and there a teetering eroded pillar 
thrust upward out of its canyon. One particularly—a monumental 
grotesque tall shaft—towered above them all. Mountainous heaps of 
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collapsed canyon wall supported its base. And everywhere a sporous 
brown lichen luxuriated, sheathing the canyon walls and fallen ruin. 
In the summer its dusty spores had filled the air and fixed a rust- 
colored haze above everything. But it was October now. The air was 
clear. The spores were settled, waiting triumphantly to mature in 
their cells. 

Suddenly, looking out over it all as it stretched silent and away and 
with his body cold beneath the distant sun, the man was lonely. Be- 
hind him on the cave floor the snake heaved weakly in its last pre- 
tenses and the man heard and his loneliness broke among his flesh. He 
turned to look at the snake and saw vaguely, somewhere distantly in 
his mind, in a fleeting memory behind his eyes, the lost one who too 
had writhed, long ago looking up at him with wide fearful eyes, mak- 
ing noises in its knotted mouth and then leaving him to himself for- 
ever, leaving him. 

The snake was still. The man trembled and forgot. But in his arm- 
pits the sweat moved along the hairs and the droplets fell. 

The man walked to the rear of the cave, where he kept his few pos- 
sessions, a medley of snake skins and bricks for throwing and pieces 
of glass. From among the glass he selected one thin cloudy sliver. 
Then he lifted the snake by its tail and carried it to the entrance. He 
sat there, hoping to get some little warmth from the sun, and pro- 
ceeded to skin it. The glass sliver cut through its pale cream-colored 
belly scales. The man stripped the skin away and using stones to 
weigh down its edges spread it in the sun to dry. Then he took the 
snake’s flesh, long strap of cold murky muscle, and ate it. When he had 
finished he still was hungry, and so first he thought of the barnacles 
clinging full of their salty juices under the deep edges. And then he 
thought of his tree. 

Which grew eastward in the canyons, beside the bay, where it bore 
after its own lost kind. The man thought with pleasure of its fruit, 
their smooth peaked firmness, the yellowish and speckled skins that 
enveloped the sweet white hidden fruitflesh beneath. And the tree 
grew beside the bay, spread its dark shiny limbs, in spring and sum- 
mer flourished green leaves that held fuzz on their undersides. And 
now though the leaves were curling and coloring and falling with 
October and though many leaves lay a crisp litter beneath the tree, 
there were still three fruit left. The man thought of them and was 
pleased: for they hung by their withy stems from the branches of the 
tree eastward and they were yellowed and speckled and shiny among 
the leaves’ last October witherings and windy lisps. He imagined the 
one that would be ripe today. 

The man stood filled with thinking of his tree and gazed out toward 
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the bay. A bubble of ecstatic animal sound broke at his lip. He hurried 
to the rear of the cave and replaced the cloudy sliver of glass and took 
a throwing-brick from the pile on the floor. With this as a weapon he 
clambered from his cave’s entrance and sprang onto the landing 
below. On the landing a snake had been sunning its coils, lolling its 
plated head across the encircling spine, drowsing behind its lidless 
watchful eyes. It hissed and wound into a crevice. The man scam- 
pered from rock to rock down the slope to the canyon floor and then 
crossed into the avenue that led to the bay. 

He thought of his tree (thought of it), how he had gone down to it 
often—in even earliest spring when the shaded spaces of the canyons 
still kept snow—hoping to see furry buds pricking the bare latent 
branches. He had gone when he knew he would find the branches 
tipped with the night-frozen mists, gone half in fear that it would 
never bud again, never bear fruit to please him. And now he hastened 
through the shadow of the canyon valley, hurrying across the rubble 
waste litter debris of fallen-down stone, and beneath his feet the 
crackling of dry lichen, and with a green thing in his mind. 

He thought of his tree. It grew out of the ground in an open space 
where the mists rose from the bay and watered it. He had taken rock 
and built a wall to protect it from what might destroy it or rob him of 
its fruit. The tree had flourished. Always when he ate the fruit, biting 
into the full white meat and releasing the rivulet juices among his 
teeth, he was careful not to harm the seeds. He had discovered that 
when he put the seeds in the ground they would grow. He would pick 
them from the pulp and scratch a place for them and cover them with 
a little earth: the seeds in the spring when the mist wet the ground 
and the few rains fell broke their fine black husks and then pushed 
up through the dirt and grew. So that all about his tree the lean dark 
saplings quickened with their delicate promise. When he came down 
to the tree to pull the ripened speckled fruit he was always careful 
not to step on the saplings, not to bend their straight slender stems, 
injure their bark. 

The man stopped. Along his neck the hair stiffened. 

The oily scent tapping his nostrils broke through his brain. He held 
still, intent, pricked with impulse. He stared down and then saw it . 
there: the snake’s scaled length curved tensely upon the ground be- 
fore him, in a quivering S. Its fat, gland-swollen head swayed at his 
shin, mouth held wide, white-tissued, fangs crooked and wet. 

The man did not move. He strained to keep down his own odor by 
not breaking sweat. His skin dampened with it. He could smell the 
stink of his fear. But he did not move. 

The slitted irises shone golden and cold in the snake’s head. The 
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head swung in its slow intent nervous arc. It paused, waiting. The 
man stared. And then the fangs drew up into the white-muscled roof, 
the mouth closed, the snake hissed softly and began to glide away, its 
belly scales rasping across the lichen. The man leaped up onto a rock 
and shrieked, his fear shattering into rage. The snake slithered rapidly 
toward its pit. He hurled his brick, catching its tail and smashing the 
spine. It disappeared, and he could hear it swirling beneath the slab. 

His mouth wrung into a twist of animal lip, the man jumped from 
the rock and rushed to the pit. He picked up the bloody scale-flecked 
brick and heaved it into the opening. It hit with a fleshy smack in the 
darkness beneath the slab, redoubling the swirling, hissing, the rasp- 
ing scratch of scales. The man darted about, snarling and snatching 
stones from the ground and hurling them into the pit until it seemed to 
him his enemy was still. Then he sat and panted and grunted, sick in 
his belly, shivering now in the shadow of the valley of the canyon, in 
the half-light of the October sun reflected with all its silence from the 
opposite cliff. 

The man pinched a flake of dry lichen and watched the reddish dust 
powder his fingers. He felt the chill of the stones on which he sat rise 
through his naked buttocks to his bone. And suddenly the tree spread 
again into his mind, branched and green. Its speckled fruit grew heavy 
and turned yellow and waited. The man hungered to see, pluck, lie 
down among the roots, eat whitefleshed fruit beneath limbs. He 
sprang to his feet, grinning now idiotically, towering with fruit leaf 
and branch. Then he hurried down the canyon toward his tree. 

The man was stunned. 

He had moved out of the canyons into the sunlight, walked beside 
the bay through the brackish taint of low tide and lure of barnacles; 
his tree had kept dominion and he had come to it. Now he crouched 
horrified at the edge of the clearing where it grew. 

The break gaped in the wall, gap where rock lay spilled onto the 
ground. Above the wall the highest branch-tips whipped and quiv- 
ered as if with fear. 

The man did a low sound like bloody feathers in his throat. He 
hunched close to the ground so that he would not be seen and sneaked 
to the wall, animal, stalking. He huddled against the wall, his breath 
muted between his teeth, his belly knotted on a kept snarl: 


inside the opening he saw a trod bent sapling, snapped to splinter, the 
white scathe of underwood, green bleed. 


The man peered slowly over the edge of the gap: 
there was a creature climbing in his tree. 
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Fear, and then wrath slammed in the man’s chest, seizing the ribs 
and his flesh: the creature had taken two of the fruit and now it 
strained upward to grasp the third. It straddled the fork of the frail 
small fruit tree, a foot against each limb, pressing the two outward 
with its weight. Its body was arched backward in struggling for the 
fruit and its hair fell from its head straight downward in a long black 
cascade among the branches. Leaves unfastened and caught in it. 
Leaves were fluttering to the ground. 

The creature strove to reach the fruit and pushed outward with its 
toes against the two limbs forking from the trunk, and its claws nicked 
the bottom of the fruit, the woody dark after-blossom, and almost 
clutched it. 

The trunk split. It cracked aloud and spread bright-fibered to the 
root. 

The man grabbed up a stone. The creature was balancing on the 
limb that still held the dangling fruit. The bough curved beneath its 
weight. Then the creature sprang into the air, strands of its hair flying 
darkly, and came down onto the bough, fracturing it in the base. The 
highest sprigs jabbed tips in the ground; the fruit rubbed and 
bruized in the dirt. Crawling out along the limb, the creature reached 
down through the branches and took the fruit. The man roared, 
vaulted onto the wall; stone shook in his fingers. 

The creature flung from the limb, twisting in mid-air, landing fac- 
ing him. Its eyes were narrowed, full of surprise and fear; it crouched 
all rippling and intense, snarling, snapping in the mouth, clutching 
the fruit to its breast. And then it stopped and looked at him strangely 
and then made a sound in its mouth and moved toward him as though 
to touch him. The man retreated. He threw the stone, and it struck 
it on the temple and it fell. 

The creature lay among the leaves as if dying—not thrashing, buck- 
ling, but relaxed and aquiver, bending a small sapling, stirring the 
leaves a bit, the speckled fruit loose in its quietly flicking fingers. Red 
curled down its temple, pooled in its ear, wet the tanglings of its hair 
and washed red the leaves beneath that had been yellow. 

The man crept to it and then stood open-mouthed above it staring 
onto it. The creature half opened its eyes, half saw him. It made noises 
in its mouth. It tried to rise. Its hand brushed the man’s knee and he 
jumped back from the touch of it. 

And now it lay still, still among the silence now of the leaves, be- 
neath the tree split now to silence, and one still fruit among its sound- 
less fingers. 

And there was all about the man as he stood alone above what he 
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had committed the endless mute maze of canyon and the Silent vic- 
tory of lichen (somewhere in every crevice the Still hiss of snakes) 
and swinging above them the distant cold October sun in all (all) of 
its Silence. 

The Silence was like a great voice walking in the canyons. 

And the man, who was alone, cried aloud with anguish, with the 
loneliness, with the not wanting, never wanting, never, to begin the 
rest of the days of his life. 


Descent 


By JOHN T. OGILVIE 


That day we learned to swim. The water held 
Us differently, with pliant fingertips 
Fast under our chins and between our legs. 


Powerfully those arms sank back with us 
In helpless love sinking: our hair fanned out 
Waving against the surge of cool descent, 


And coiled through layer to layer of deeper green, 
Until our eyes swung like anemones 
And our faces opened softly as polyps. 


To the cradle of things we came, to latencies 
Flickering in the loins of bottom-most tides: 
To touch, and wonder that we came so easily. 








To Ruminate on Flowers 
By ALLEN KANFER 


To ruminate on flowers, to recall 

A thistle taste is no philosophy. 

Yet this is justified, as happily 

Some moments are, though framed in ethical 
And mountain premises. This quiet beast 
Considering an apple tree, yet lacking mind, 
Expecting an accommodating wind, 

Waits patiently on fragrance and a feast. 
Autumn is simple in the knee high grass, 
Her dugs as full and tranquil as the field. 

If she remembers, she remembers what 

Has hurt, and not to be renewed unless 
Events compel her. Stand where she has kneeled 
To sleep without the agony of thought. 
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PELE EEE EEE ELLE EEE 


The Making of a Myth: 


Sartoris 


By OLGA W. VICKERY 


IN SOLDIERS’ PAY Faulkner made a tentative and only partially suc- 
cessful effort to examine time as an integral part of experience rather 
than simply as a medium for it. And in Mosquitoes he attempted to 
clarify the relationship of mind and of language to man’s emotional 
and instinctual behavior. He concluded that language, particularly 
in its abstract and conceptual aspect, tends to destroy the total human 
response to experience and to substitute for it empty rituals and 
meaningless gestures. Man’s excessive reliance on words may eventu- 
ally confine him within a verbal universe where words do, in fact, 
replace things and thoughts replace actions. It is in Sartoris, however, 
that Faulkner, for the first time, is able to give dramatic embodiment 
to his concern with time and language and to put them to a pre- 
dominantly functional use. 

To grasp this fact is to realize that Faulkner is not a romantic seeing 
his characters and locale through a haze of glamor and melodrama. 
On the contrary, he handles quite realistically a theme—the making 
of a myth—which engenders romantic attitudes on the part of the 
characters. Time and again, the caustic remarks of Miss Jenny throw 
the romantic actions of young Bayard into perspective. Similarly, 
the frequent scenes of comedy provided by Simon’s indiscretions, 
Caspey’s homecoming, or old Bayard’s wen militate against the 
brooding melancholy and despair which young Bayard shares with 
the traditional romantic hero. Despite his own grim earnestness, un- 
relieved by any trace of humor, the latter is not permitted to conduct 
his search for death on a tragic or even a serious level. After one es- 
capade he is locked in jail for the night on Miss Jenny’s order, like a 
recalcitrant schoolboy. After another he is rescued from the creek by 
two Negroes in a scene whose farcical elements threaten to deprive 
Bayard not only of his chance to achieve a tragic grandeur but also of 


his dignity. 
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An analysis of the structure of Sartoris shows even more clearly 
that Faulkner is unimplicated in the romanticism of young Bayard. 
The actual events take place in approximately a year. In that time 
Bayard returns from France, makes a few determined efforts to kill 
himself, marries Narcissa and fathers her child, contributes to the 
death of his grandfather, and finally finds the death he has been seek- 
ing so persistently. This sequence of events, chronologically estab- 
lished, is sufficient to establish postwar disillusionment, Welt- 
schmerz, and the death-wish as the theme of the novel, if that were 
Faulkner's intention. But the relative unimportance of the chronologi- 
cal progression is demonstrated by the fact that we only realize what 
is happening after it is already concluded. The ultimate significance 
of an event depends on the large temporal and causal pattern into 
which it fits. This can only be seen and comprehended in retrospect. 

Accordingly, the thematic action of Sartoris takes place not over a 
period of months but in a time span covering four generations, 
flanked by the Civil and First World Wars and by the two John 
Sartorises. The position that Colonel John Sartoris holds with respect 
to this larger time pattern is duplicated by his great grandson’s within 
the shorter period. The influence exerted by the former over his heirs 
is repeated in young John’s more personal and immediate control 
over his brother's life. Consequently, young Bayard has to come to 
terms with both pasts, particularly since they reinforce and repeat 
one another. 

A closer examination of the two temporal poles for the action, 
namely, the two wars, yields a clearer comprehension of the signifi- 
cance of Sartoris, both the novel and the name. In none of Faulkner's 
works is there much direct description of the actual fighting in any 
war. Many of his characters, however, reminisce about the wars and 
references to them are found in practically every novel. The emphasis 
on reminiscence suggests that any war is incomprehensible for the in- 
dividual while he is caught up in the rush of its events. Some measure 
of perspective is necessary in order to realize, not what is happening, 
but what has happened. Thus, in Sartoris the characters’ perspective 
on the war is conveyed by the obviously romantic descriptions of the 
Civil War which glorify the courage and gallantry of the Confederate 
soldiers. 

What Faulkner stresses, however, is not values expressed in and 
through the Civil War, but precisely the fact that it has been over 
for a long time, long enough to become not only history but legend. 
In contrast, there has not been time enough for a “public” attitude 
embodied in legend to develop and perpetuate itself in connection 
with the World War. As Buddy MacCallum suggests, it conveys only 
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“an impression of people, creatures without initiative or background 
or future, caught timelessly in a maze of solitary conflicting preoccu- 
pations, like bumping tops, against an imminent but incomprehensi- 
ble nightmare.” Hence we get conflicting pictures of the recent strug- 
gle: there is little similarity between Cadet Lowe’s envious glorifica- 
tion of battle and Sergeant Madden’s painful memories in Soldiers’ 
Pay, or between Chick Mallison’s youthful vision of the glorious field 
of combat and his uncle’s experiences of blood, dirt, and isolation in 
Knight's Gambit. Bayard himself has two different accounts: one of 
“young men like fallen angels, and of a meteoric violence like that of 
fallen angels, beyond heaven or hell and partaking of both,” the other 
of screaming nerves and unbearable fear. Even Caspey has a personal 
version of the fighting, comic in its exaggeration but completely valid 
for himself and his listeners. 

The passing of time not only removes the confusion which accom- 
panied the experience but permits and even encourages poetic license 
until, at last, the experience is formalized and expressed by a series 
of significant gestures or words. The “truth” of these legends is not 
in question since cold, unadorned facts, measurements, and statistics 
are no substitute for the vision of the enthralled imagination and the 
passionate heart making out of the brutality and confusion an en- 
during spectacle of human courage and faith and self-sacrifice. Each 
postwar generation must rediscover disillusionment which must, in 
turn, be replaced by a renewed faith in the legend. In other words, 
the legend which has its source in history finally replaces history. 
Thus, it is time and the retelling that have made the Civil War glam- 
orous and imaginatively compelling, filling it with gallantry and the 
splendor and gloom of old battles. The clash of the legend and the 
actual experience of war is responsible, in part at least, for Bayard’s 
frustration. 

That Faulkner is concerned to stress the myth-making of his char- 
acters and that he is aware of the gradual separation of such myths 
from the truth of the historical experience is clearly revealed in his 
description of Miss Jenny’s storytelling: 


It was she who told them of the manner of Bayard Sartoris’ death 
prior to the second battle of Manassas. She had told the story many 
times since (at eighty she still told it, on occasions usually inoppor- 
tune) and as she grew older the tale itself grew richer and richer, 
taking on a mellow splendor like wine; until what had been a hare- 
brained prank of two heedless and reckless boys wild with their own 
youth had become a gallant and finely tragical focal point to which 
the history of the race had been raised from out the old miasmic 
swamps of spiritual sloth by two angels valiantly fallen and strayed, 
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altering the course of human events and purging the souls of men. 
( Harcourt, Bruce, p. 9) 


Just as the Civil War becomes a legend finer and more glamorous 
than the reality so the history of the family becomes a myth. The 
word “Sartoris” becomes pregnant with accumulated meanings and 
emotions. Gradually Colonel John Sartoris ceases to be remembered 
as an individual with certain specific physical and mental character- 
istics and with human weaknesses and inconsistencies. The concrete 
details of his appearance found in The Unvanquished are absent 
from Sartoris even though he is an integral part of the thematic 
action. What we have is a pageant in which the central figure is not 
a man but rather a symbol, namely, “Sartoris.” As in Miss Jenny's 
account, old Will Falls refines Colonel John Sartoris into “a gallant 
and finely tragical focal point” for humanity. Yet when Bayard asks 
Will what all the fighting was about, he can only answer “ ‘be 
damned ef I ever did know.’ ” His reply is understandable. History 
concerns itself with a rational account of causes and effects; legend is 
content to glorify those actions which stir human emotions and the 
imagination. 

The legend of John Sartoris is much more potent and effective than 
the man could ever be. As long as he is alive, his role as hero is con- 
tinually modified by his physical presence. Only death can free the 
creative imagination to make of him a patriarchal and cultural sym- 
bol, to “stiffen and shape that which sprang from him into the fatal 
semblance of his dream.” His son can still defy the precept, “the virus, 
the inspiration and example of that one which dominated them all,” 
and refuse to kill Redmond. But his great grandson is helpless before 
the cumulative force of the legend which demands his conformity in 
spite of circumstance and his own nature. Only in the few interludes 
when he is hunting or working the land can young Bayard escape the 
pressure of the past as revealed in the interlocking legends of the 
Civil War and Colonel John Sartoris. Imperceptibly, the legend has 
been transformed into a precept which both regulates and evaluates 
behavior. 

The core of the Sartoris legend, however, has to be more than a 
personal example. Drusilla Hawk suggests that what John Sartoris 
represented was an unforgettable and highly influential dream. What 
Sartoris’ dream is we can only gather by implication, for this man who 
provides a basis for the actions of all his descendants is never pre- 
sented directly. His deeds are described and reactions to them out- 
lined, but never are we allowed to see what he himself is thinking or 
fecling. In its effect, however, the dream becomes progressively more 
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destructive as it takes on all the force of a categorical imperative for 
Colonel John Sartoris’ descendants. Spontaneous reactions to experi- 
ence are replaced by imitative rituals in which form becomes more 
important than meaning. The final result is apt to be either an out- 
break of violence or complete paralysis. At its most extreme, devotion 
to the dead and their design can mean a complete denial of one’s own 
life. 

The repetition of the names John and Bayard through four genera- 
tions of Sartorises, while confusing to the reader, is actually a way 
of stressing the power of the Sartoris dream and legend. The names 
not only repeat the past verbally but create an obligation for their 
bearers to do so in action. Colonel John Sartoris knowingly walks to 
his death; his son repeats the gesture, against his own inclination, be- 
cause he is a Sartoris and it is expected of him. Young John goes up in 
his plane expecting death; two years later his brother finally succeeds 
in destroying himself in the same manner. Thus, the relation of a 
Bayard to a John Sartoris is reenacted. Significantly, the actions of 
the two Bayards are conscious imitations which scrupulously repro- 
duce the gestures, not the spirit, of a John Sartoris. However much 
they feel themselves committed to the family tradition, such imitation 
cannot help but be a violation of their own integrity. The young Bay- 
ard of Sartoris refuses, however, to admit that there is a conflict, 
though he feels himself being destroyed by it. 

Young Bayard’s pursuit of death seems romantic and insufficiently 
motivated because the family myth is continually interposing itself 
between him and his experience. Thus, it is impossible for him to 
reconcile the two wars, one glamorous and significant, the other ter- 
rifying and incomprehensible. The way he should conduct himself as 
a soldier has been established by Colonel John Sartoris’ brother 
whose brief career, evoked by Miss Jenny, “swept like a shooting star 
across the dark plain of their mutual remembering and suffering, 
lighting it with a transient glare like a soundless thunder-clap, 
leaving a sort of radiance when it died.” Life is carelessly tossed aside 
and not even for a cause since “neither Jeb Stuart nor Bayard Sartoris, 
as their actions clearly showed, had any political convictions involved 
at all.” A jar of anchovies is the stake for which they gambled and 
lost. Four generations later, young John has no difficulty in carrying 
on the tradition despite the absence of swords, lace, and horses. Bay- 
ard remembers that ““Then he thumbed his nose at me like he was 
always doing and flipped his hand at the Hun and kicked his machine 
out of the way and jumped.’” 

These examples make Bayard grimly determined to prove himself 
a Sartoris, but his own nature interferes. There is a tenseness each 
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time he takes a chance and risks his life that is foreign to Johnny’s 
casualness. For him the war was not an opportunity for displaying 
reckless gallantry or for making dramatic gestures. His dominant and 
recurrent memory is one of “old terror” when “momentarily, the 
world was laid away and he was a trapped beast in the high blue, 
mad for life, trapped in the very cunning fabric that had betrayed 
him who had dared chance too much.” But no Sartoris can admit to 
feeling like “a trapped beast,” nor can he admit to a “mad desire for 
life.” The result is an impasse: the memory of his brother and of his 
fear are equally inescapable, equally compelling, but to submit to 
one would be to deny the other. It is clearly an impossible choice. 
The untamed horse, the speeding car, the untested plane: each is a 
propitiatory ritual performed on the altar of the two John Sartorises. 

The conflict between Bayard’s inherited tradition and his personal 
experience of the war is indicated even more strongly by his differing 
accounts of the war. After sharing a bottle with MacCallum, his 
description echoes Miss Jenny’s of the first Bayard’s career. The 
actual fighting is forgotten as he talks “of a life peopled by young men 
like fallen angels” whose lot is simultaneously “doomed immortality 
and immortal doom.” Even the qualities of the similes are the same: 
“the shooting star” and “the soundless thunder-clap” in Miss Jenny's 
story correspond to the “meteoric violence” and the “fallen angels” of 
Bayard’s account. But thrown offguard by his nightmare, he reveals 
a quite contradictory memory of senseless violence and brutality to 
Narcissa. Bayard’s references to his brother are marked by similar 
shifts in attitude, for he alternates between glorifying and deriding 
his brother's final exploit. His love for Johnny, however, weighs the 
balance so that he is not only prepared to glorify the foolishness but 
to make of it a touchstone for his own behavior. Thus, while estab- 
lishing a pattern and model for Bayard, Johnny destroys in him any 
possibility of responding to life in his own terms. No experience is 
allowed to make its own impression or establish its own values. 

And like the Colonel’s, Johnny's death is an even more potent in- 
fluence on Bayard than his living presence had been. He feels a mix- 
ture of violent regret, responsibility, and envy which pervades his 
every action. The thought that he had been turned back by a spatter 
of bullets across the nose of his plane, that he had put his own safety 
before that of his brother returns to haunt him. The more recent 
death of his grandfather, in which he is also implicated, intensifies 
this feeling of concern for Johnny’s death until it culminates in a 
semi-hysterical denial of responsibility. At the same time his own es- 
cape from death merely compounds his guilt and instead of freeing 
him from the past serves to confirm his bondage. But no amount of 
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will or determination can capture Johnny’s elusive spirit, for he is a 
Sartoris not by choice but by virtue of his own nature. Bayard, on the 
other hand, forces himself to become one in spite of his, through his 
relentless pursuit of violence. 

Nor can the now rigid pattern of Bayard’s life be modified. He 
marries Caroline and sleeps with her while thinking of Johnny, more 
real because of his absence than she can ever be through her pres- 
ence. Any possible significance that love or marriage might have is 
overshadowed. His second marriage holds the past in abeyance for 
but a brief moment. All Narcissa’s serenity proves an insufficient 
bulwark and soon she, like Caroline, finds herself ignored and re- 
jected. There is no way of establishing any human relationship, how- 
ever transitory, as long as Bayard feels compelled to act out the role 
of Sartoris to its bitter conclusion. Even the land cannot hold him, for 
days of labor are followed by days of rest as the earth lies fallow, and 
when its need of him is over, he cannot wait with it for the new 
quickening and the new harvest. 

Yet it is his desire to terminate his involvement in the Sartoris 
legend that leads to his marrying Narcissa. Her aloof but steadying 
presence during his convalescences establishes her in his mind as 
part of, yet a bulwark against, his own violence. In this, Bayard sees a 
possible means of resolving his conflicts. She could fulfill Johnny's 
role, sharing with him the same spirit, while directing it to a different 
conclusion. Or if not that, she could at least minister with sympathy 
while he gropes for comprehension in his mental chaos. But Nar- 
cissa’s presence as a witness to his various accidents is a matter of 
chance. The violence he deliberately seeks out is completely alien to 
her nature and past. Consequently, she cannot give him the compre- 
hension he desires and her inability to do so is only intensified by her 
total lack of imagination and her essential self-centeredness. 

Narcissa’s motives for accepting Bayard seem every bit as devious 
and cross-grained as his. Her reason appears to be similar to that of 
Margaret Powers, for both identify a dead man with a living one who 
seems to need their care. But what is made quite clear in Soldiers’ 
Pay is here presented only by implication. Narcissa’s love for Johnny 
has not been declared, perhaps not even admitted to herself. Yet the 
only time her mind ranges over the past it singles out not Bayard but 
Johnny. Once more she sees him outlined against the sky on his tra- 
peze bar while all breath leaves her and she stands watching as if 
hypnotized. There is no such imaginative absorption present in her 
account of how, soon after, Bayard had swung himself by a rope from 
the top of a building to a pool. The fact that Bayard’s escapades after 
Johnny’s death evoke the same response is the basis of her resentment 
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of, yet attraction to, him. She is outraged, not because Bayard risks 
his life, but because he does it in her presence and so reminds her of 
Johnny. 

Bayard most fully imposes his own identity on Narcissa during his 
convalescence after his first major accident. She feels pity for his 
physical and mental suffering and expresses sufficient concern to 
exact his promise to behave with more discretion. But it is not to this 
chastened and reformed Bayard that she surrenders. After his sudden 
burst of speed on one of their drives, she meets his violence with 
an unexpected, explosive emotion of her own which is an echo of her 
response to Johnny’s balloon flight. By her marriage to Bayard, Nar- 
cissa pits her own serenity and the Benbow pattern of life against the 
Sartoris violence and brooding awareness of the past. For though a 
Francis Benbow is mentioned as bringing a lantana plant from the 
Barbados to Jefferson in ’71, the Benbows have no strong family tra- 
ditions such as have been established and maintained by the Sartor- 
ises. The lone exception is Horace’s law practice to which he returns 
out of a sense of familial obligation. But the very nature of law, its 
concern with the more broadly social rather than the familial forms of 
behavior, militates against the formation of a restrictive and isolating 
tradition. Both Horace and Narcissa are thus free to shape their own 
lives and to respond to experience without inhibiting preconceptions. 
But since they too choose to live by illusion, the original contrast be- 
tween Benbow and Sartoris is at least partially obscured. The only 
difference is that the Benbow myths are personal rather than familial. 
Horace’s takes the form of an exaltation and treasuring of beauty. 
Thus, having served overseas in the YMCA, he brings home from 
France not a memory of suffering and death but a recollection of a 
fragile loveliness wrested from the inferno of the cave. The agony and 
the evil in life remain peripheral to his vision until he is forced 
through the purgative experience of Sanctuary. 

Narcissa’s blindness, on the other hand, pertains only to herself and 
to her belief that she is indeed, to use Horace’s phrase, the unblem- 
ished, the inviolate “bride of quietness.” This illusion of her own in- 
nocence persists despite her clear vision of and active engagement in 
a fallen world. Accordingly, she can accuse Belle of having a back- 
stairs nature and express her abhorrence of Horace’s relationship 
with Belle, even as she holds the latest letter from Byron Snopes in 
her hand. Her sense of moral superiority is fostered by her conviction 
that nothing has actually happened. As long as the words in the letter 
remain words, unaccompanied by overt action on either her or 
Snopes’ part, they are harmless. She can even use them to stimulate 
Miss Jenny’s belief in her virtue and unprotected innocence. 
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Narcissa is, of course, deluding herself since her continued accept- 
ance of fresh letters and her treasuring of them constitute definite 
though secret acts which make her doubly vulnerable. First, they 
initiate a chain of events which ultimately involves not‘only herself, 
her child, and Miss Jenny but even a complete outsider and stranger, 
a Yankee detective. Secondly, the existence of the letters constitutes 
an ever present threat to that image of herself which she is deter- 
mined to preserve. Self-deception imperceptibly merges into hypo- 
crisy as she lies to Miss Jenny. And an excessive concern with appear- 
ances takes the place of any genuine sense of ethics, though it takes 
the crises of “There Was a Queen” and Sanctuary to reveal all the im- 
plications of this substitution. 

Unlike Narcissa, Horace is aware of his own limitations and of the 
nature of his illusions. Yet eagerly he withdraws to his bedroom 
where he can lose himself in a world created by his imagination, 
“where unicorns filled the neighing air with galloping, or grazed or 
lay supine in golden-hoofed repose.” This imagination colors and 
eventually distorts reality and conditions his own reactions to it. At 
the same time Belle, consciously or not, can also use the magic of 
imagination and, being a woman, she uses it for very practical ends. 
She creates a romantic situation with herself as heroine to which 


Horace responds even though intellectually he realizes her pettiness, 
selfishness, and crudity: 


They sat thus for some time while the light faded, Belle in another 
temporary vacuum of discontent, building for herself a world in 
which she moved romantically, finely, and a little tragically, with 
Horace sitting beside her and watching both Belle in her self-imposed 
and tragic réle, and himself performing his part like the old actor 
whose hair is thin and whose profile is escaping him via his chin, but 
who can play to any cue at a moment's notice while the younger men 
chew their bitter thumbs in the wings. (p. 194) 


Horace’s mistake is that he responds to one cue too many. The play 
acting has very real consequences, especially since one cannot decline 
the role and walk off the stage once the play is in progress. This juxta- 
position of the play and reality actually telescopes the whole theme of 
Sartoris. The Sartorises are also moving romantically, finely, and a 
little tragically in self-imposed roles. And like Horace, they find that 
they cannot stop playing no matter how disastrous the consequences 
are. The only difference is that they lack Horace’s ironic self-con- 
sciousness which enables him to recognize that it is an illusion to 
which he is responding and even to admit his own share of responsi- 
bility. 
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Of all the characters, only Miss Jenny appears able to make an 
effective compromise between past and present and between illusion 
and reality. Without denying the superior attractions of the former, 
she is still capable of acting to meet the demands of the latter. Al- 
though she is a Sartoris, she is also a woman with a woman’s instinc- 
tive ability to adapt herself to circumstances and to do whatever is re- 
quired of her. Memories of her romantic past do not prevent her from 
being the first to go for a ride in Bayard’s car. The Civil War Sartor- 
ises have, however, taught her to accept and even anticipate a certain 
form of behavior in their heirs. Eventually this expectation becomes 
so strong that she is outraged by the manner of old Bayard’s death. 
But coupled with her conviction that a violent death is noblesse 
oblige for any Sartoris is her woman’s practicality and common sense 
which picks up the pieces and reestablishes order after each new act 
of folly. She makes old Bayard change his wet shoes, keep out of 
drafts, and see the specialist about the wen on his face. Similarly, she 
tucks young Bayard into bed with a glass of milk. Yet always she is 
waiting for the news that one or both of them have fulfilled their ob- 
ligation to their name and ancestors by departing life in fittingly dra- 
matic fashion. Actually, by her semi-humorous carping on the in- 
evitable end of each Sartoris, she contributes to that end by admitting 
the closed nature of the pattern of life they have embraced. 

The two sides of Miss Jenny enable her to recognize simultaneously 
both the power and the emptiness of the Sartoris dream and tradi- 
tion. On the one hand, she weaves a legend about the name of the 
first Bayard Sartoris, making a significant focal point for the whole 
Civil War out of a reckless and useless gesture. On the other hand, 
she is the first to deflate not only young Bayard’s actions but the 
whole tradition which, in fact, she has helped to establish. Her will- 
ingness to criticize as well as admire and to modify as well as pre- 
serve reveals a flexibility lacking in the male Sartorises. In one of the 
last scenes in the book, Miss Jenny visits the graveyard and provides 
a final evaluation of the Sartoris myth. There she traces the tradition 
of what she calls “humorless and fustian vainglory” to Colonel John 
Sartoris and his defiance of time and change. She does not need to 
inspect the individual headstones to know that they will be repeti- 
tions of the Colonel's. Nor does she need to recollect specific incidents 
to know that the individual lives of his descendants present equally 
faithful copies of the Colonel's life since “she knew what it would 
be, what with the virus, the inspiration and example of that one 
which dominated them all.” 

Imagination imperceptibly transforms the crude, chaotic stuff of 
experience by moulding it into a recognizable formal pattern. 
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Whether it be one of romantic love, chivalric adventure, or primitive 
simplicity, it has value as a symbol of human potentiality. It also has 
all the high excitement and meaningfulness of drama. The danger 
arises when the individual first seeks a certain preconceived pattern 
and then, not finding it, forces it upon his experience. The designs 
created and preserved by legend and tradition cannot be faked or 
bought by cheap imitations. Only that man who is driven to the re- 
enactment of a legend by the necessity of his own nature does no vio- 
lence to himself or his humanity. The appeal and the danger inherent 
in legend is underscored in the choric passage at the end of the novel: 


The music went on in the dusk softly; the dusk was peopled with 
ghosts of glamorous and old disastrous things. And if they were just 
glamorous enough, there was sure to be a Sartoris in them, and then 
they were sure to be disastrous. Pawns. But the Player, and the game 
He plays . . . He must have a name for His pawns, though. But per- 
haps Sartoris is the game itself—a game outmoded and played with 
pawns shaped too late and to an old dead pattern, and of which the 
Player Himself is a little wearied. For there is death in the sound of 
it, and a glamorous fatality, like silver pennons downrushing at sun- 
set, or a dying fall of horns along the road to Roncevaux. ( p. 380) 


The Sartorises chose to act in terms of legend instead of history. 
Out of “the dusk peopled with ghosts of glamorous and old disas- 
trous things,” out of the stories of Charlemagne and Roland, the feats 
of gallant knights and the panoply of ancient battles, they created a 
legend of Sartoris and the Civil War in which disaster was made 
glamorous. But as this legend developed, it replaced history and 
itself assumed the validity of an historical pattern. Each of the Sar- 
torises seeks to reenact this pattern in his own life because he believes 
that only in this way can he fulfill his obligations to the past and per- 
petuate his traditions. At this point the myth created and controlled 
by the Sartorises asserts its control over them. Miss Jenny enriches 
and embellishes her account of Bayard Sartoris’ death until she her- 
self cannot distinguish between what actually happened and her 
dramatized version. The legend and not the facts of history sends 
young Bayard on his search for death. The irony attendant upon 
those who play the game of “Sartoris” is that their lives are, in fact, 
most determined at the very moment they most strongly assert their 
independence from all compulsions. By their worship of the glamor- 
ous and old disastrous things they have put the sound of death and 
fatality into the name of Sartoris. At this point they are themselves 
made into pawns, powerless and expendable, in a game whose rules 
they formulated for their own destruction. 
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Questions About a Spaniel of Eleven 
By WILLIAM DICKEY 


After the operation she grew hair 

At a terrible rate; her hormone balance changed. 
She barked more in the night, became estranged 
From children; if she found them prying there 
Under the kitchen table where she slept 

She snarled, trying to snap them out of sight. 

She was convinced that only she was right. 

At times her eyes ran, and we said she wept. 


Seeing the old maid in the dog is odd. 

The great ears stay the same, the anxious poise 
Pattering up at mealtime. But the voice 

Has changed and whines. Is she convinced of God 
And the righteous sterility of her aging tongue? 

Or would she rather have married, and died young? 


LEE ELLE ELLE 


Good Women 


By MARCUS KLEIN 


MY LEGS NoT yet long enough for the verve and gallantry of two-at-a- 
time, and anyway in flight from gallantry, my own gallantry, itself, 
I stumbled and shinned my way up the stairs, unlocked the back 
door with my very own key, as is the sophisticated way with apart- 
ment house kids, and came finally to the dusk of the sunroom, my 
room, to wait for the night and for Jeanie Cavanagh, but to wait nev- 
ermore for Florene. For, “Oh, thank you,” I had said, “I had a very 
nice time, too,” faithful to the end, fluent against Florene’s prompted 
but fluent maidenliness, and I had assented even to her dumpy, 
tentative curtsy and as well to Mrs. Schwartz's fluttering concern, 
beating like the wings of some gigantic moth, but I had held to the 
notion and to the image of Jeanie, compact and close-cropped, 
freckled and blunt and her stern green eyes not maidenly, and I had 
waited even then for the coming of Jeanie, though first there was my 
supper, for which I had no hunger. 

From the kitchen at the other end of the hallway my mother where 
I knew her, heavy-gaited in broken arch-supporting shoes, creaking 
deliberately in density of flesh and in will over soup, pot roast, boiled 
chickens, my mother out of vapors called, “Al! Al! tell the kid, eat! Al!” 
—my mother, redoubtable in her notion of my yearnings, and my 
father, blank-eyed, sprawled and sinking into the sofa, no partisan 
either, never quite oblivious, implying support and resources, too 
silent to be completely humble, but wavering, not dependable, po- 
litely outwaiting the inexplicable. Whereas Jeanie explained mys- 
teries and made life whole, Jeanie who like—once—unfloral Florene 
was given to me, simply and for my complete uses, by the cause of 
our apartment house living, known, accepted, and enjoyed because 
they too and no others inhabited the particular cold damp of the 
laundry room, the rainbowed grease splotches of the garage and the 
waste of ashcans behind the garage, the cinders of the driveway, the 
mess of broken automobile parts, the stoop and the streetlight after 
dark, and Mr. Sandor’s candy store. No longer yielding, domestic, 
interchangeable. 
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Because I had taken Florene to the movies, to the Uptown, and had 
bought her caramels, too, which was worse because that was my idea. 
I had accepted the rest, our very first date and meeting as lovers, 
much too sweet for words, my protest and my terms dissipated in a 
cloud of noncomprehension, and I had accepted the half-dollar, too, 
whose very hardness was muffled, protected by the error of the 
maternal knotted handkerchief (I knew the half-dollar and so had a 
greater prudence, knew its solidity, the charm of its independence, its 
fifty-cents-worth, its capacity for self-sacrifice, knew the history of 
this half-dollar as well, and the twenty-five cents of it that was 
Florene Schwartz's mother), had accepted the bemused self-satisfac- 
tion of four casually scheming parents and the inconsistent gravity, 
and, obedient to the rules of attributed fancy, for all the world like 
a little gentleman, I had done my part in the suburbs of their adven- 
ture. I had in fact responded with my own gravity meaning assent and 
non-participation, which was, however, a hopelessly delicate notion, 
and anyway I had betrayed it by the sticky flourish of the caramels. 

Though Florene knew and had not cared to be beguiled. Sensitive 
and principled enough not to convert her sweets to tokens, even 
though Bob Hope blundered to incredible success with Dorothy 
Lamour, she had shared her caramels with me, wanting too, perhaps, 
to baffle the lazy Sunday good humor of parents, the cuteness and 
disvaluing simplicity that made us, who had always been available to 
each other, a certain kind of friends. 

I had melted caramels, as Florene, always with huger sucking and 
more egregious tonguing, melted hers, and I had squashed them con- 
templatively against my gums. I had shuffled rhythmically in the 
circle of my seat to ease the itch of my knickers, my fingers exploring 
the holes in my pockets, all as was my wont, and Florene, as was her 
graceless wont, had swayed damply inside the bloomers I had fath- 
omed more than once. The Uptown had reeked as always, benignly, 
of wet galoshes and overheated bodies, and I had found pleasant my 
cockeyed vision from the first row and the reverberating sound track. 
But all the same it had not been the same. Between us there had been 
divining, foreboded even from the palpability of fingers in pockets 
and wool and ooze, from the mass of Florene’s presence, from the 
offering and sharing and courtesy suddenly incident upon simple 
greed. Never rowdy like some who lived in other apartments, an 
example of a mother’s pain and of the lower bourgeoisie, we had not 
been curious either, had known to leave having seen the movie only 
once, had waited responsibly for green lights and for each other, had 
crossed the streetcar tracks and ascended the long hill of Lakeview 
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Road without dares, pokes, make-believe, cruelty, tears. And, the im- 
pulse of propriety even urgent, I had delivered Florene still un- 
naturally scrubbed, her shoes unscuffed, her ribbons unpulled be- 
cause not tied for me, the many creases of her flesh unmarred, had 
yielded her with swift agility to the boiled-onion odors and vague 
delight of Mrs. Schwartz. 

I had yielded her and run to the hard-won privacy of my sunroom, 
turned to Jeanie’s unlighted windows across the way, and with im- 
patient hope I waited. For Jeanie, sleeker in flesh and in attitudes, 
her certainty of the old tactics incomparable, might offer her pinched 
nose to me at the window, fingers waggling, or she might save for my 
mother, the whine of her voice so lightly varied, “Missus Wei-eiss, c’n 
Morrie come out ’n pul - lay,” the irony that would sting and satisfy, 
or with the simple lift of her buttocks renew the promise of simpler 
recriminations. Or she would scrawl her tart deductions on the bricks 
or the sidewalk, or the strophic monotony of her complaint, “Morrie’s 
in love with Flor - rene,” would release the possibilities of denial and 
punishment. Sensing the cunning of social enterprise and the waste 
of intrigue, her mockery always straightforward, she would know 
ways to preserve the gelatin mold of our habits, the traditions of war 
and hospital and kick-the-can and watch out for Mr. Cavanagh when 
he was drunk, the unencumbered absorption and the unembarrassed 
seeking. 

Waited for Jeanie, but knew in my heart it would be the voice of 
my mother, fatted and pot-roast-laden, I would hear. My father 
shuffled and coughed in the next room, cleared his throat mightily to 
mumble assent, came to fetch me from my solemnity to his own. My 
father filled the doorway, ponderous with suspenders drooping and 
his face shaggy with sleep, and nodded abstractly and said, “Your 
mother wants us to come to supper, Son,” his bleared voice straining 
toward tender conspiracy, his tobacco smells filling the shadows. Not 
knowing my fear and rage but figuring himself into it, who was not 
my old man nor big brother nor was a pal to his son in the slick way 
of Boy's Life, but lost in a choice of fatherhoods, without stringency or 
even demand, smiling, the known hypocrisy of his content forcing me 
from the sureness I wanted, the safety and known quantity of being a 
son. Wanting him to pay, to suffer for me and stabilize the cells of my 
existence, but long familiar with the false coin of his bewilderment, 
his gentle concern soon drifting off into his weariness. 

I could not trust my hardness to his dissolving tolerance, and I had 
no courage once more to explore the labyrinth of his sympathy, and 
so I took again the intriguing way of unexplained sullenness, jaw set 
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firmly against complaint and apology, forcing myself to exude the 
bitter silence of my soul, and to resist the arch of my father’s eye- 
brow. 

“Eat your soup before it gets cold,” my mother said, “did you wash 
your hands? Al, tell the kid to wash his hands, you think you live in a 
pig sty?” (my father winked benignly) “and don’t wear your new 
pants, you think all I got to do is take out gasoline and wash pants? 
Al, it’s disgusting,” and my mother plumped among us, her migraine 
rag shoved back jauntily from her steaming forehead and her elbows 
ready for soup. Sighing immensely. I ate my soup, though I rejected 
with what haughtiness I dared, dodging at the critical moment into 
the wisdom of ambiguity, the proffered dainty of a boiled chicken 
foot, and I felt the flick of my mother’s appraisal and the indifference, 
too, of her taut, tired eyes, realizing again, suddenly, and just in 
time, the futility and danger of dispersion of my agony, and recog- 
nizing in her slow labors the gathering thunder of her loquacity. 

I held fast, however, and did not answer my father’s bland smile— 
sacrificing my resentment to purity, forcing it to cool, blowing lightly 
upon my passion, retreating deliberately from the low comedy of 
chicken foot and clean pants to the bastion of my pain. And then, 
permitted my retreat, my fancies exhausted vainly in a blame I could 
not formulate, vengeance welling, throbbing darkly, I asked only that 
it not be glazed by silence and unknowingness and the deadly effi- 
ciency of spoon scraped on bowl. Then frightened, then summoning, 
in inspiration, Jeanie’s dark promise out of darkness, savoring settled 
forms and redressed planes, then tilted and lost again, gliding in 
silences, sick with the fluidity of my own movements, until it was my 
will-lessness alone that was intolerable. 

And then my mother’s dimpled arm floated towards me fruitfully 
bearing salt. “Needs more salt,” my mother said, speaking to my 
wounds, peering with worried brow into her bowl, her hand pro- 
ceeding mechanically to dipping movements over the table. My voice 
labored for warning and menace, almost adequate to revolt, while all 
the indignity and tyranny of crude authority and secure judgment 
danced in the salt shaker, and suddenly, tactics abandoned to fury, 
I cried, “NO SALT!” and swept soup and crockery ruthlessly from me 
—too far, heard nothing, and stared respectfully at the wet noodle- 
laced fragments on the floor. 

I felt my father look away and saw my mother’s peripetetic hand, 
engaged in a transfer of momentum, resting lightly on the plateau of 
her bosom. “So?” she said, her voice now low and trickling, “a 
mother’s luck. One child I should have and he should be a monster,” 
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and she sucked her breath for sterner resonance. “A viper! A rough 
kid. Rough. Rough. Rough. That's all!” Heaving her shoulders in a 
cartoon of roughness. “Crawling around all day! So I can’t look at him 
without pain in my heart. Don’t yell at me, I'll break every bone in 
your body. And to think I almost lost my life, they said~you remem- 
ber Dr. Newman, Al?—they told me I had one chance in a hundred, 
I ask you, some sense in a doctor? Get the rag under the sink.” (I 
sidled from chair to sink to floor, mopped rhythmically, furtively at 
fatty fluids and debris, shoring my motion against my mother’s heavy 
breath.) “A viper in my bosom! Believe me—look at him, crawling!— 
my father would have beaten me till I was black and blue, you're too 
easy on him, Al, that’s the trouble,” and my mother clenched her fist. 
“I had brothers, they were tough kids, you should know about your 
Uncle Joe, I never said they weren't, but they knew how to act in the 
home, they treated my mother with respect, they were good kids, and 
what joy? I ask you, what joy do I get out of this kid? only when I 
need him I can’t find him, you think he ever comes and says, ‘Mom, 
I can see you're tired, can I help you, is there anything I can do for 
you?’—not him! I should have had girls, so it wasn’t my luck, wash it 
out with cold water, so they took out my insides, I wanted a dozen 
little ones, excuse me,” she said and wiped with her arms at the red- 
ness of her eyes and blew her nose well. With deft strategy, noiseless- 
ly but for the panic creak of my shoe, I regained the table, straining 
above the buzz of charging blood to be attentive, pacific, humble. 
“Just heartache,” my mother resumed, “that’s all, just heartache, what 
else have I ever had?” choking her apostrophe and what I did know 
was her need in the cupped ball of her handkerchief, and my own 
muted desire in the instant stretched forth for apology and for a uni- 
verse of pity. But my mother recoiled from my touch to force me back 
behind my terror. 

“Inconsiderate brat!” she said, the tremulo slowly submitting to 
rhetoric, nursing the ornament, “Inconsiderate brat! I should have 
known, somebody should have told me, I get down on my knees and 
scrub floors, your father”—my father, startled, returned to his soup— 
“your father is on his feet all day, you hear what I say? you're nothing 
but a goddam inconsiderate brat, you should eat poison, you should 
croak, you should hang by your thumbs. Al!” my mother commanded, 
“tell the kid! You should grow up to be a hunchback. All day long he’s 
at the Uptown, he has a date with his girlfriend, who the hell do you 
think you are? him and that little turd, and her mother’s another one, 
I can’t wait till he grows up and gets out of here, I can’t wait. And who 
pays? I pay, and you're asleep all day, Al, only I have to sweat in the 
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kitchen. Only I have to sweat, who thinks of me? nothing but a god- 
dam bunch of lice, what joy? I ask you, what joy?” Her lips com- 
pressed thinly, abruptly, to snap off retort, and she thrust her hand- 
kerchief, briefly charged with sputum, into the pocket of her apron. 

And rigidly, directed by my father’s glance, I fathomed contrition, 
through sweltering tides of sorrows moved to say I'm sorry, the words 
formed and the accents already quavering, waiting only for my 
mother ever so slightly to avert her eyes, to begin her sure glide into 
antecedent preoccupations. “I...I...1...” I panted, desperate with 
prudence, sucking in my father’s mute always mute gratitude, plot- 
ting my syllables, risking my way through twittering lashes, “Mom, 
I didn’t mean. . .” gaining heart as my mother’s eyes emptied and her 
chin bobbed deliberately to my homage. 

Jeanie’s voice, taunting and mellow, floated from the dark street: 
“Mrs. Wei - eiss, Miss - us Wei - ei - eiss.” My mother’s slowly wob- 
bling jaw clicked firm. Glared at me. Dared me. 

I swallowed lumpily chunks of stringy, greasy meat, pallid string 
beans, and sticky sweet potato, stuffing and squeezing. I chewed 
heavily, forcing my unhungering throat, my labor puny, painful, 
heroic against neverending, hugely charged masses. And my supper 
overcome, I murmured farewells (forever she would stew in her 
denial, she would be very sorry) to my mother’s scorn, who did not 
know Jeanie’s lustrous simplicities, and couldn't care less, and to my 
father’s misty, rapid-settling calm. And I fled with my terror and my 
deep-breathing hope to where Jeanie, trim and sufficient, impera- 
tively beckoned. 

Swiftly I glided down stairs and past the lobby doors, where clam- 
oring bugs bumped in confusion against the glass, and I slipped into 
the night’s dewy mildness. Jeanie, quickened by the rippling wash of 
streetlight, toeing idly at a fragment of loose paving, waited for me 
and from afar eyed my urgency. Not humbly demanding like Florene, 
who in any case was no more, nor pitying nor self-pitying, nor treach- 
erous, nor slipshod in her subtle knowledge, Jeanie could afford to 
wait and be still. Secure in unchallenging pride, she lounged in the 
bright island of her streetlighted soul, nonchalantly steadfast, beyond 
the engulfing waves and the devouring whirlpools. But gulping brine 
I came, and with good hope, groping for her undaunted, unengaged 
impersonality, for the rugged contours and sharp rebound that meant 
self for her and would mean self again for me. I came and, mustering 
casualness, knowing in anticipation reciprocal resilience, uttered 
wanna play, feeling sloppiness drain from me, and Jeanie shrugged 
her bony shoulders in the way that I knew, kept her own counsel be- 
hind hard, serious eyes, and waited. I toed, too, at loose paving, idly, 
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thought “you think all I got to do is clean shoes, Al! tell the kid,” and 
felt the twitch of viscera. (There were ways and ways of love, and on 
the whole I liked to buy my commitments without haggling.) I was 
happy, withal, to scuff my shoes in a sporting gambit. 

Jeanie declined the rock I kicked spinning at her, however, nor was 
she eager this night for the simple violence of swirling arms and legs. 
She saved herself for other ventures. And so, knowing her heart, I 
offered the hollow between overflowing steel barrels and tin cans and 
broken glass behind the garage where oozing darkness covered many 
secrets of our life together. And she was willing. 

We made our way, Jeanie flowing before me over damp grass and 
through shrubbery where fireflies glinted and disappeared and finally 
dropped behind as shrubbery ended, and we felt our way into rust- 
smelling rubbish, over anonymities, and settled ourselves, crouching 
secretly, in pungent crevices. Uncertain as always, but awake to the 
possibilities of intrigue, I knew myself earning Jeanie, and I knew 
the swirl of vague passions and formless, butting desires fashioning 
themselves once again into firm bonds of lithe ritual. And I also 
knew how to tease from Jeanie the daily secrets that meant con- 
fession and communion. 

Huskily I whispered, with laughter but faintly suppressed, that my 
mother called Florene’s mother a dirty name. Jeanie purred the 
ineffable and approved, and Jeanie whispered that she didn’t like 
Florene’s mother, do you? and I said no, it smells funny in their 
house, but I liked Florene, who was or had been of this flowering 
earth, too. And Jeanie said she liked Florene but sometimes she 
didn’t, for Florene could be very selfish, and I answered quickly yes, 
yes, softly buoyant in the warm community of malice, and Jeanie said 
that Florene had rich and curious ornaments for her dark hair but 
she was not comely, and she said that Florene had stolen her mother’s 
lipstick and wouldn't let her try, for Florene was selfish and, besides, 
inclined to unseemly tears, a baby, and Jeanie asked, catching her 
voice in delicate restraint, “Did you go to the Uptown with Florene?” 

And I said I did, because my mother and Florene’s mother—but | 
caught myself in the heavy labors that Jeanie of course did not de- 
mand. I said only yes. She knew, Jeanie said, and blithely lied: “I 
was supposed to go but my mother said I couldn't,” and added, “and 
anyway I didn’t want to go with Florene, I’m mad at her,” but made 
me swear I'd never. 

I understood and said it wasn’t a very good picture, the Road to 
Wherever clotted and muddied by unnatural sentiments, not inter- 
esting, it was just as well, but Jeanie asked did I ask Florene to go to 
the movies or did Florene ask, just who asked whom, and did you pay 
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for Florene, too? (and who pays? occurred to me, I pay), and I said 
I had, because—but becauses were superfluous, plodding through 
evasions was no part of our life—and Jeanie thought that if I had to go 
to the movies it was too bad I had to go with Florene, flutily commis- 
erating, and I agreed, but that was not what I wanted. 

I said Florene doesn’t like you, eager for incriminations and for 
the good sting of her scorn, and Jeanie said I didn’t like her first— 
maybe I could’ve gone to the show if you'd asked me, if you'd asked 
me, and she shuff-shuffled quietly in refuse while I reasoned with 
myself against the capricious bite of conscience, nothing but heart- 
ache, that’s all, suddenly feeling clamminess seeping into my back 
and up through the seat of my pants, my new pants, and I thought it 
best now to say I didn’t ask Florene, either, though rather weary to be 
so discreet, and Jeanie said she didn’t care, but she could've gone, 
probably, not that it mattered, if I liked Florene better, and quickly 
I said no, I didn’t like Florene, not at all, for she gave me what joy? 
I ask you, what joy? and Florene was stingy, I said, it was Jeanie’s 
chaste pride that lured me and her bold grace that gave no quarter 
and demanded of me nothing but the being of participation, I loved 
her more, and Jeanie said why didn’t you ask me? and said who thinks 
of me? and I answered 1... no... nobody but us lice, and Jeanie 
asked without irony, “Are you Florene’s boyfriend?” 

On aching thighs I rose, furtively sought new ground, burrowed 
softly into other rubble. But Jeanie, hoarse with unsupple effort, said, 
“You're in love with Florene!” 

I groped among cinders, found and rejected the catsupy stump of 
a bottle, grasped gummy remains of fruit, yielded, checked, and 
threw, hard, splatting garbage at Jeanie’s huddled shadows. 

Rrrough! 

And taut with new hope, I armed myself for her clean revenge. I 
waited unbreathing, listened, itching for the limber rush of her body. 
I slid dank earth through my fingers, waited; and gasped to hear my- 
self accused in gasp and sniffle. 

I waited still, unnerved, in odors and obscurities become stifling, 
wet with Jeanie’s flaccid sobs, and fumbled for self-pity while Jeanie 
demanded my regret. Dumbfounded and knowing no joy, I peered 
earnestly, my eyes smarting, into dark recesses, but not for Jeanie, 
and cautiously I unfolded leaves of consciousness, merciful but sin- 
cere, with tender art, willing to find whatever I found, but wanting 
to know it, and to protect it, too, against Jeanie’s tears and as well 
against anyone's love, against remorse, suppliance, and everyone’s 
misery. 

Jeanie held her breath to say alright for you, and wept again 
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smothered sobs to show me her woe and to prod me to apology. And 
Jeanie said, I don’t like you, I don’t wanna play with you, meaning, 
as I knew, to open the way to my redemption. But I withstood the 
simple rites of sacrifice and remittance, absorbed for the moment in 
my own dunghill, not willing to be melted away in Jeanie’s absolu- 
tion. And Jeanie said, you can play with Florene, relentlessly claim- 
ing rights of forgiveness for which I had no need, I don’t wanna play 
with you any more, and I said with new inspiration, easily, softly, 
“I'm sorry,” and Jeanie said, “You aren't!” 

But yes, I said, I am really, oh really and truly, and Jeanie, dry- 
voiced, said you aren't, you're in love with Florene, and fingering her 
desire, I said no, you can be my girlfriend, making my offer freely and 
without risk, and Jeanie said, “I don’t wanna be your girlfriend,” but 
I knew better and said, “Please be my girlfriend,” and Jeanie stirred 
thoughtfully, deliberating her hurt, and said, “Promise,” and I said I 
would promise and be her one and only boyfriend and no monster, 
and Jeanie asked, “Will you play with me?” and I answered, “Yes,” 
and Jeanie said, “Kiss me.” 

I picked my way lightly through junky wastes, unimperilled, felt 
for and found Jeanie’s yielding flesh. I discovered her waiting face 
and dabbed swiftly at it with my own, approving myself and provid- 
ing frolic for the viper in my bosom, and then, with quick wisdom, 
I kissed her again. 


An Ibsen Lady 


BY HAROLD FLEMING 


In orchises and lavender, the room 
Relinquishes a lady who won't nap, 

An Ibsen lady left to emanate, 

Designed to decoy: all the world’s a room 
Wherein an Ibsen lady calmly shapes 
And recreates the world upon her lap. 


She is a woman who was womanly 

Once and once only: every week she lives 
Relinquished life escapes her lap and drops 
Beneath blind windows drawn against the lawn 
Where shadowy circles separate and give 

The sun their darkness to be shallow in. 











Dark is the bottom of reality, 

Which nothing tangible will ever sound, 
Regardless how intent the listener: 

Observe the still reflection on a pond 
Nothing disturbs until the transformed day 
Furnishes a beacon for commodious night. 


Light satisfied a lady on the lawn 

Where nothing ever drowns beneath the sun, 
And beauty rises to permit our eyes 

To drift in adoration all around. 

She almost saw the botton of the pond, 

But ran from water that reflected light. 


She and reality were not the same. 

She and the sun were altered on the pond. 
And now the lady sits indoors and drowns. 
Moment by moment, watery dust collects. 
She sinks below the surface of the room. 
Holding her breath, she recreates her lap. 


She is an Ibsen lady: her doll’s house, 

Because it is no wider than her heart, 
Dwindles to nothing in the afternoon, 

And the small doily-cloths she once crocheted 
Slander the atmosphere with purity 

Her frightened fingers rush to rearrange. 
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When We Were Here Together. By Kenneth Patchen. New Directions. 
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How meet it is for Dr. Williams, pediatrician, to introduce Howl to the 
world! For here is a better example than even Mina Drouet of the Poet as 
Infant, wanting only a good slap to make him bawl and scream. The ideal 
reviewer would be a sympathetic caseworker or analyst. Failing that, let 
us try to envision some clear-eyed reader of the future to whom these 
poems will seem as quaint and old-fashioned as the senior Mr. Ginsberg’s. 
This reader will see that Howl is as swollen with sentiment as, say, Little 
Women, the difference being that Ginsberg finds a different sort of thing 
to be sentimental about: madness, drugs, homosexuality. Ginsberg’s ad- 
vantage over the less publicized San Franciscans of his generation is his 
sense of humor; the day may yet come when it will be possible to laugh 
with him. His funniest poem, “America,” concludes with the wonderful 
line, “America I'm putting my queer shoulder to the wheel.” Let the wheel 
stand for poetry and let him do it; whether threat or promise, it is, so far, 
an empty one. 

Kenneth Patchen, one of the old masters of the school, has been writing 
Poetry of San Francisco since the days when it was known as Greenwich 
Village. Nowadays, whenever New Directions brings out the latest Patch- 
en, even the true aficionado must sigh a little sadly, remembering what 
a kick First Will and Testament had seemed at seventeen. Reading When 
We Were Here Together, he will probably be troubled by the sensation 
that he has indeed been here before, for here are the same sentimental 
lyrics, the same fantastic fables, the same satirical footnotes to the Ameri- 
can scene as always. No lyric as sentimental, perhaps, as “In Memory of 
Kathleen,” no fable as fantastic as “The Origin of Baseball,” no footnote 
as wickedly satiric as “The Figure Motioned with Its Mangled Hand etc.” 
For the Patchenite who insists on the best—and the best of this Thurber of 
Bohemia is the early stuff—the New Classics series offers an enlarged edi- 
tion of the Selected Poems, which provides an ample survey of the poet's 
lack of development, including even a few of the picture-poems. The or- 
ganization of this book, by the way, is as unreasonable as any of the con- 
tents. 
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San Francisco and Palo Alto are joined by freeway and divided by 
verse.* Drummond, Bowers, and, to a lesser extent, Hall owe some allegi- 
ance to the School of Palo Alto, of which Winters is the master and Cun- 
ningham the adept. These poets are so much more worth reading than 
any of the San Franciscans that one is tempted to recommend the freeway 
to everyone. In which case we would get at least a complicated syntax, a 
conscious prosody, and an elevated diction. Occasionally the syntax might 
seem more complicated than the statement, the prosody self-conscious, and 
the diction as ritualistic as the cant of the hipster in Howl; but any school 
ends by making defects of its virtues. 

Meanwhile the influence of Winters—as critic, poet, and teacher, in 
that order—seems to me not only the most significant single influence on 
the poetry of the younger generation but one that has been largely missed 
or misrepresented. (A case might be made out for Pound, of course, if 
sheer numbers of disciples were counted.) Unfortunately, what happens 
to the poet when he learns to apply the Wintersian formula is that he 
begins to apply it to every subject, every mood. The intelligent poet either 
seeks some means to break out of the closed system, as Drummond and 
Hall have done, or, like Bowers, so refines the possibilities of the method as 
to find freedom enough within it. 

Iambic pentameter is both the glory and the bane of these poets. Recog- 
nizing it as part of the formula, Drummond shuns it in this, his second 
book, by adding extra feet or by dropping syllables to spring the rhythm: 
“Oh, leave, leave, remit, consent, and leave!” (A tame rebellion, but a 
lovely line.) There are the usual subjects from mythology, Orestes and 
Medea in Drummond’s case; but the choice is characteristic in another 
way, for Drummond leans, by will or instinct, toward a violence the formula 
curbs without wholly checking. At the heart of his poetry is a complete 
skepticism. His willingness to see both sides of every question loses the 
reader, now and then, in a maze of oppositions; the tone wavers or never 
really gets established. The results are sometimes rough but always honest. 
Drummond is given to several awkward rhetorical habits which I consider 
serious enough to tabulate: from a succession of relative clauses the pro- 
noun which would keep the syntax clear is habitually omitted, sometimes 
for the meter’s sake; from a series of verbs the conjunction is habitually 
omitted, sometimes for the same reason; the colon becomes a habitual sub- 
stitute for logical connection. 

Drummond shares these bad habits with others of the school. They mar, 
though less severely, the poetry of Edgar Bowers, whose The Form of Loss 
is the best book under review here and a really impressive collection by 
any standard. Bower's diction happens to be typical of the school: will, 
for instance, occurs 10 times, mind 12. The fczms, too, are predictably 





*One of the most curious footnotes to the American scene in poetry must 
surely be the fact announced on the jacket of When We Were Here To- 
gether that Patchen “presently lives in Palo Alto, California.” 
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narrow and strict. Aside from one poem in accentual trimeter, all are in 
iambics, of which fewer than 100 lines are not pentameter; most of the 
poems are rhymed in quatrains, though there is one blank-verse monologue 
(influenced by Robinson at his most austere). Even the range of feeling is 
narrow, most frequently elegiac, as in the poems on the death of his father, 
of his roommate at Stanford, of Mozart. What should amaze those who 
scorn this kind of poetry without bothering to read it is what—in Bowers’ 
poems—lies underneath the calm surface, behind the mask of restraint: a 
romantic temperament, a Keatsian sensuousness, a Southern elegance and 
passion for rhetoric, a Calvinist sense of guilt, a Stoic acceptance of the 
plain horrors of this world. Usually these reserves of power emerge most 
clearly near the end of a poem; the feeling rests not only upon the logical 
structure but on the mass of details upon which Bowers builds and with 
which he is far more generous than the average Wintersian. The poems 
which seem to me to represent Bowers at his most individual and his most 
moving are “Grove and Building,” “The Stoic,” “Two Poems on the Cath- 
olic Bavarians,” “The Mountain Cemetery,” “Palm Sunday,” and “Elegy: 
for W.C.S.H.” Here is the conclusion of the second poem on the Catholic 
Bavarians, his first published work: 


And if we turn to look within the town 
Upon a wall we find the stencilled group 
Of Mary, John, and others taking down 


The body of their Master from the tree. 

And just at dusk the daylight’s weakened pace 
Shades the blue chalk of Mary’s robe with red; 
And her faint tears are red upon His face. 


Some of the later poems are more abstract than this, but no less deeply felt, 
no less convincing. 

Exiles and Marriages, Donald Hall's first book, is harder to classify. Here 
are poems devoted to form and logic, entirely on the side of reason, re- 
straint, and culture as opposed to the mindlessness, license, and anarchy of 
San Francisco. But, despite the surface appearance of many of these 
poems, despite the fact, even, that he was once a student at Stanford, Hall 
does not really belong to the school of Palo Alto. He is, for one thing, more 
openly interested in things of the moment — politics, popular culture, litera- 
ture, and the details of his own life—than most of the others. He experi- 
ments more with form, tries a wider variety of meters, though always from 
a formalist position. (For instance, the poems he has published since this 
book have been mostly in syllabics.) This greater range, this search for 
novelty, however, have not always worked to his advantage. Reviewers 
before me have complained, sometimes with unconcealed bad temper, of 
the unevenness of this collection; too many experiments gone wrong, too 
many odds and ends of undigested influence fattened the book up for the 
slaughter. But consider the best poems—the very funny light verse of “Six 
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Poets in Search of a Lawyer” and a couple of the epigrams, or “Abroad 
Thoughts from Home,” the conclusion of “Wedding Party,” or the really 
fine “The Sleeping Giant”—and it becomes possible to forgive the size of 
the book, even the index of first lines. Anyone who reads Exiles and Mar- 
riages in a sitting may be left, it is true, with much the same feeling he 
would have after listening to those fugues Brahms is said to have dashed 
off before breakfast, for practice; but think of the symphonies we have to 
look forward to. 


THE SILVER THIMBLE 
BY JAMES TRAMMELL COX 


The Anatomy Lesson and Other Stories. By Evan Connell, Jr., Viking 
Press. 214 pp. $3.50. 


The classroom is cluttered, dusty; the students, impassive, a little em- 
barrassed by the presence of the full-bodied model facing them. Professor 
Andrev Andraukov is lecturing on anatomy in “ivy-jacketed” North Fayer 
Hall. Andrev Andraukov is foreign, very foreign. He cannot communicate 
to the class the depths and the dimensions that he sees. When his students 
are not too embarrassed to look at the model, they see only surfaces. From 
the “terra-cotta” haze of the smoke from his brown cigarette, Andrev 
Andraukov speaks: 


“For belly, three dimensions. It is not, like paper, flat. So navel is not 
black dot. It is deep. It is the eye of God. You are going to see.” Bending 
down he pushed [a silver] thimble steadily into the model's navel . . . 
which retreated and advanced toward the students in brief, glittering arcs 
. . . Waves of shock swept back and forth across the room . . . 


Andraukov licks his yellow mustache. He has caught them. He has given a 
flat surface frightening depth and glittering movement. It now breathes. 
It is alive. 

Material-wise, an anatomy lesson, conducted by a cliché art professor 
would seem itself a flat, unpromising surface for fiction, but Evan Con- 
nell, Jr., in the title story of this exciting collection takes this flat surface 
and does exactly the same thing with it that Andraukov does with his: he 
at once violates and crowns our concept of the artist by bringing the ster- 
eotype back to life, making it breathe, back and forth, right at us, with 
a silver thimble in it. Andrey Andraukov comes embarrassingly to life. 
And because he does, so do all the grand old clichés by which the artist 
has been defined in the past: as one “born with the instinct of compas- 
sion, who could learn, who would renounce temporal life for the sake of 
billions yet unborn,” as one “who sees around corners and through walls,” 
one for whom nothing lives, like Andraukov, until “he, by his own hand, 
ha[s] given it life.” In an era when the artist is likely to take pride in his 
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badminton game or regular P.T.A. attendance, such notions as the above 
are distinctly uncomfortable. 

For this reason alone it is appropriate that “The Anatomy Lesson 
should be the title story of this collection. It is appropriate also in that this 
story and “The Fisherman of Chihauhau” are probably the most thor- 
oughly successful of the eleven. It is further appropriate in the sense that 
this story is only one of the lessons in anatomy. For the class in life draw- 
ing, with which we have been forced to identify ourselves, there are ten 
more lessons in anatomy, the “anatomie” of course of the human spirit. 
And in view of the fact that it is this young artist’s special forte to select 
an unpromising surface and give it a surprising depth, invariably with the 
mixed sparkle of compassion and glitter of irony, I think it meaningful to 
consider the story in this relation. For the silver thimble thus becomes a 
symbol both of an attitude toward life and of an artistic method. 

In the space remaining to this review I'd like to consider this method 
in some detail, sacrificing a survey which would attempt to do more than 
call attention to the obvious excellence of the haunting quality of “The 
Fisherman of Chihauhau,” the cryptic, though affectionate, catalogue of 
the inanities of “The Beau Monde of Mrs. Bridge,” the marvellous leisure 
of “Arcturus,” the romance and irony of “The Walls of Avila,” the scath- 
ing satire and the parallel in “The Condor and the Guests,” for a fairly 
close analysis of one of the more sensational examples of Connell’s tech- 
nical brilliance—“The Yellow Raft,” which incidentally appeared first in 
The Western Review and which significantly I think is the last story of 
the collection. 

This is the story of a pilot who crash-lands somewhere in the Pacific, 
surviving the crash on a rubber raft only to be swept from the raft by a 
storm, so that the rescue ship, which arrives on the second day, finds only 
the empty raft. These are the events. The idea is this: man’s struggle for 
life is of vast and permanent poignance, because, paradoxically, in relation 
to Time and Space it is so infinitesimally small. Given either or both or 
neither, the less imaginative technician would almost certainly have failed 
to achieve the nice integration (and consequently the meaning) that 
Connell does, by maintaining an either/or point of view, telling the story 
closer to the pilot and thus destroying the larger world of Time and 
Space, or telling it completely from an objective point of view so that the 
pilot would remain so small and distant that his loss would not be the 
significant reality that Connell makes it. The story would be without the 
frightening sense of paradox that alone makes it the unique and valuable ex- 
perience it is. Connell achieves what he does through his ability to “think” 
technically, thus selecting an almost objective point of view in which we 
get close enough to the pilot to join him in a sort of Melville peek over the 
side of the raft at the strange and wonderful creatures of the sea, with 
one other thought and one other feeling, but not close enough to lose 
sight of Time and Space. Further, he keeps the story shockingly brief, 
which of course reinforces the impact of the realization of the brevity of 
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life. And finally, the language, with its clean, telling selection of detail, its 
complete absence of strain after apparent effects, its slow, heavy rhythms, 
is an equally integral part of the total significance in suggesting the in- 
exorability of the progression of the events here. For divided into two 
paragraphs only, it follows in pattern and in weight the movement of the 
pursuit downward and the PBY out and back as if in recognition of its 
inability to alter these events, thus establishing a tonal quality of accept- 
ance that builds up to a terrible majesty in the irony of the final sen- 
tences: “The Catalina, its work complete, began to rise. Higher and higher 
in the air, never changing course, it flew majestically toward the infinite 
horizon, leaving the darkness and the silence.” 

But why should such an accident of fate be so accepted? Except for a 
meteorological accident at a certain point on the Pacific might not these 
events have been very different? The answer is no. If it had not been this 
accident of fate it would have been another, for the progression is sym- 
bolic as well as literal, universal as well as particular. In the bloody hand 
emerging from the sea a moment after the appearance of the raft is birth. 
In the frightful dance of the raft somewhere between a fused ocean and 
sky during the storm is life, perpetually insecure, isolated, and confused. 
In the empty raft, when the PBY arrives, is nothing—or death. Nothing, 
that is, “Except for the flashlight rolling idly back and forth glittering in 
the sunshine . . .” (italics mine) Like a silver thimble? Of irony? Or of the 
something small but permanently bright at the center of life? 

In order to escape the sense of literary vacuum that textual analysis 
sometimes leaves in its wake, let me close briefly with the suggestion that 
the reader who would like some points of reference outside The Anatomy 
Lesson as a basis for evaluation have a look at two other collections of 
stories that have come out this year: Samuel Yellen’s The Passionate Shep- 
herd and Other Stories, (Knopf) and Wolf Mankowitz’s The Mendelman 
Fire and Other Stories, (Atlantic Little, Brown). Yellen’s story “Reginald 
Pomfret Skelton” offers an excellent basis for comparison in that in Pro- 
fessor Antonowski it too presents an academic outsider like Andraukov. 
But even though this story is in the Foley collection of The Best Ameri- 
can Short Stories of 1956, it will prove a pretty drab study of paranoia 
after Andraukov. And Mankowitz, protegé of the much-advertised eco- 
nomically healthy Atlantic, is just about what you would expect. His final 
group of stories devoted to London low-life, blurbed as the stuff of 
Dickens and O’Casey, is with ironic justice and considerable insensitivity 
entitled “Good Business With Sentiment.” It is, strictly—with lots of sen- 
timent, please. And the difference between this kind of sentiment and 
the mature compassion of Connell—well as Louis Armstrong is said to 
have said: “Some people, if they don’t know you can't tell ’em.” For a 
first publication of a group of stories this fresh and this accomplished, I 
think you would have to go right on back to 1941 when Eudora Welty 
published The Green Curtain. These two have something in common— 
a way of looking at life and art that glitters. 
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BLOOMSBURY CORRESPONDENCE 
BY DEAN DONER 


Virginia Woolf and Lytton Strachey Letters. Edited by Leonard Woolf and 
James Strachey. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $4.50. 


“Really,” Virginia Woolf wrote to Lytton Strachey in 1912, “if you go 
on writing, you will vitiate John Bailey's stock phrase, ‘the art of letter 
writing is dying out.’ ” I read the sentence with amazement, for there 
certainly can never have been published another correspondence as slight 
as this one. For several reasons, though not with entire justice I think, this 
collection of letters is likely to prove ammunition for those who dislike 
Mrs. Woolf, Strachey, and the Bloomsbury group. And even the defenders 
are apt to feel that in her letters to Strachey, Mrs. Woolf, as her com- 
ment above reveals, gave way to a weakness she had under slight con- 
trol at her best: the confusion of whimsy for art. Strachey’s letters to Mrs. 
Woolf are never polished, never developed. They seem to have been 
written in haste; both writers are relying in these letters upon their ability 
to dazzle with a phrase, rather than to develop and penetrate their sub- 


Thus, the best explanation of Mrs. Woolf's judgment is to be found 
in the circumstances of its writing. It was a November evening. She and 
Leonard were “sitting over the fire, in complete quiet.” Occasionally a 
van rumbled down Fetter Lane. Leonard was deep in a huge Blue Book 
on Divorce, which he was to review. The fire crackled. No doubt the 
wind howled. Virginia watched the fire, glanced out at the dark night, 
picked up her pen and wrote, “Really, if you go on writing . . .” 

She was answering one of Strachey’s longer letters and, of greater im- 
portance, the only one he wrote her in which he mentioned his opinion 
of the Victorians. But, characteristically, he did not develop his remarks 
seriously; he shot off a few casual sentences about the Victorians like 
brilliant skyrockets and then his letter fades off into the black night of 
whimsy (“How, oh how, do you avoid periods? My paragraphs will all 
wind themselves up to a crisis, and come down with a thump—it’s most 
distressing”). He hopes, in passing—just a casual touch at the close of the 
letter—that he did not enrage Mrs. Woolf by talking rather curtly about 
her father. 

And Mrs. Woolf understood. She read between the lines perfectly. 
She knew the necessity for taking the casual tone, and she must have re- 
ceived with exaggerated appreciation the clever remarks about para- 
graphs and periods. Nothing but the flitting style would do, especially for 
talking about his major study and for apologies which are not apologies. 
And so, with the windows rattling and the fire blazing, Mrs. Woolf re- 
plies in kind. “What a treat to hear from you!—still it don’t make much 
difference whether you write or not . . .” and “What a devil you are not to 
write oftener—considering your command of the language.” 
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This correspondence, the editors remark, is not typical of either writer. 
Both were prolific letter writers, and this collection is sparse, spasmodic, 
and self-conscious, for each was a bit wary of the other, never quite at 
ease, and often a bit arch. Therefore, we cannot take any remark too 
seriously nor take it out of context. To read this collection either as am- 
munition against Bloomsbury or as lapses requiring the sympathizer’s 
stout defense is wrong. 

Why read a writer’s letters? Beyond our natural curiosity about any- 
one’s private affairs, beyond even the scholar’s need to check letters 
against diaries against published works for the platting of his own special 
garden, there is a defensible interest in the lives and letters of authors. 
A writer is a person specially gifted, perceptive, articulate, possessed 
above all with a synthesizing, rather than a mere cataloguing, intelligence. 
Indeed, when the dramatic, well-made novel replaced the discursive 
narrative, the considerable pleasure we may have in listening to a wise, 
clever, and perceptive human being tell a story was lost. There were 
giants in those days, some people feel, thinking of Fielding and Sterne 
and Scott and Dickens, and it is probably their pleasure in listening to 
the master’s voice narrate a story that makes them think so. The intelli- 
gence of a post-Flaubertian or post-Jamesian novelist we infer from the 
excellence of his created structure, which is where contemporary criticism 
has ordained that an artist’s intelligence should be hidden. The human 
voice is gone, or more exactly has been replaced by a character’s voice 
whose point of view is rigidly imposed. The effect, to say the least, is not 
the same, and I think it perfectly understandable if a reader declares he 
would rather listen to Scott’s voice than to Tom Joad’s or even Stephen 
Dedalus'’s. 

We know, I am saying, why we want Thackeray’s life and letters and 
diaries, but why, if we listen to Dedalus or Mrs. Dalloway, do we want 
Joyce’s or Mrs. Woolf's? Because, whatever our critical standards, we still 
want to know what the writer was like. When the phrase about the artist’s 
being like a god paring his fingernails has been reprinted often enough 
and is finally exhausted of its interest (and seen as Dedalus’s remark and 
not Joyce’s, and the later Joyce like the later James is held to be more, 
rather than less, in evidence than in the earlier works), Joyce’s corre- 
spondence, which has recently appeared, will be devoured eagerly. If the 
perceptions revealed in the work, whether dramatically or narratively, in- 
terest us, we want to know what the writer thought about when he ate 
supper, read reviews, met celebrities or taxicab drivers, or brushed his 
teeth. Our curiosity is one of the penalties of authorship, one of the rights 
a reader has in exchange for his attention and engagement. 

But there is a limit to our curiosity. We want to know what a writer 
thought because we are interested in his mind, in his peculiar absorption 
and synthesizing of experience. To preserve and publish every scrap of 
paper that comes from a writer's pen is a ridiculous confusion of the im- 
portant and the trivial. It is the editors’ confusion in this collection that 
accounts for a good deal of our irritation. These letters, we are told, are 
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complete except for about “thirty notes, post cards, and telegrams con- 
taining little more than invitations to tea or announcements of train ar- 
rivals.” Yet slight as the volume is, it has not been pruned rigidly enough. 
Nearly one-fifth of the published letters are also nothing more than in- 
vitations and acceptances. We have no other collections of letters from 
these “prolific letter-writers.” In Virginia Woolf's case, Clive Bell has 
written in Old Friends, letters exist which will, when published, greatly 
change our idea of Mrs. Woolf. Aileen Pippett in writing The Moth and 
the Star had access to Mrs. Woolf's letters to Vita Sackville-West, letters 
far more important and interesting than these. Important letters exist, and 
we are irritated to be offered only these self-conscious and un-typical 
notes. 

The reason we have no other letters is revealed, | suspect, by the man- 
ner in which the editors have issued these. The letters have been censored 
and fake initials have been substituted for real names. None of the initials 
seems really to have been necessary (one cannot of course tell about the 
deletions), and the censorship means that someday these letters will have 
to be re-issued complete or stand forever in this expurgated version. Since 
the editors did not want to give us the letters straight, they might better 
have spent their time editing letters which they could present uncensored. 
Probably, however, we won't get complete letters for many years, for 
Leonard Woolf seems intent on protecting his contemporaries from his 
wife’s remarks. Supposedly Mrs. Woolf's voluminous diary cannot be pub- 
lished complete while certain persons are stil] alive. Surely this picayunish 
editing is giving her a reputation far more undesirable than she could 
achieve through her own comments, however devastating, petty or cruel 
these might be. We know that she let criticism affect her more than it 
should have and that she was touchy and capable of fighting back. “Let 
anyone call me middle-brow,” she wrote, “and I will take my pen and stab 
him dead.” She loved a phrase; she must have stabbed many a person dead 
in letters and in her diary. She had more than a touch of the paranoid. 
We know all this. We want to hear her voice. That is what diaries and 
letters are for, to permit us to indulge our right to hear the author’s voice. 

Thus far our irritation. When a reader has finished the letters, acknow]l- 
edging that they are foolishly censored and many of them trivial, he is 
finally thankful for the collection. Strachey was more publicly the eccen- 
tric and the satirist. He is therefore more at ease in these letters than 
Virginia Woolf is, the flitting, casual, mock tone seeming to be more 
natural to him. She is thankful for his praise, and praises him. He accepts 
her praise. He is occupied with himself and writes constantly about his 
colds and illnesses. So prominent is this concern with sickness that the 
one letter from Leonard Woolf included in this collection gives the effect 
of a window’s suddenly having been opened: “Why is it that we are all 
valetudinarians?” he writes Strachey. 

Mrs. Woolf is less concerned with herself; she can describe other house- 
holds, scenes, servants, and do it with sharpness and humor. “O God,” 
she interrupts a sentence to Strachey, “how this woman annoys me with 
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her remarks “The Dardanelles, Mrs. Woolf, would they be in France?’ . . . 
Nurse now thinks I must stop writing. I tell her I'm only scribbling to a 
relative, an elderly spinster who suffers from gout, and lives on scraps of 
family news. “Poor thing!’ says nurse. “Arthritis it is, I remark.” 

We learn with surprise (in a letter from Strachey to his brother) that 
Strachey proposed to Virginia Stephen and was accepted. He retreated in 
dismay, and she took the rebuff with humor and good sense, suggesting 
that they remain friends. 

But these letters can be read with any degree of fairness only if we re- 
member other remarks the writers have made elsewhere. Strachey is in 
eclipse right now, and these letters are likely to be taken as verification 
that he had a superficial mind and could only sneer. But the letters don’t 
reveal all of Strachey; just the flitting gossip. Most acquaintances mention 
Strachey’s “piping” voice. Leonard Woolf says that when Strachey was 
with friends and was serious he spoke in a strong, deep voice. In these 
letters he is often posing. Elsewhere he wrote, “Human beings are too 
important to be treated as mere symptoms of the past. They have a value 
which is independent of any temporal processes—which is eternal, and 
must be felt for its own sake.” 

Buried in the trivia are flashes of insight about the Victorians, about 
their own feelings for literature, about each other’s works. 


Is it prejudice, do you think, [Strachey wrote] that makes 
us hate the Victorians, or is it the truth of the case? They 
seem to me a set of mouthing bungling hypocrites; but per- 
haps really there is a baroque charm about them which will 
be discovered by our great-great-grandchildren, as we have 
discovered the charm of Donne, who seemed intolerable to 
the 18th century. Only I don’t believe it. 


[ Virginia replies: ] I don’t suppose I altogether agree about 
the 19th Century. It’s a good deal hotter in the head than 
the 18th. But you didn’t shock my feelings as a daughter. 
The difference probably is that I attach more importance to 
his divinity “qua man” even in his books than you do. It 
always seems to me to count considerably. But my feeling 
for literature is by no means pure. 


Frank Swinnerton, in one of his attacks on Bloomsbury, wrote, “It 
loves the eighteenth century—the wits, you know.” “My objection to let- 
ters,” Virginia Woolf wrote Strachey, “is that they were all written in the 
18th Century, an age I find unlovable.” Read carefully, these letters will 
support the counter-charges of the group’s members that it was never a 
clique; its members were too individualistic and talented to share many 
opinions in earnest. And that is what gives this volume of letters its worth; 
despite the editing and despite the self-conscious posing, we can still hear 
their voices speaking. 
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peror Jones; Miller—Death of a Salesman 338 pp., 95¢ 


GREAT ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ESSAYS (Revised Edition) 
Edited by Douglass S. Mead 244 pp., 65c 


MASTERPIECES OF THE SPANISH GOLDEN AGE 
Edited by Angel Flores 395 pp., $1.45 


SELECTED AMERICAN PROSE: 1841-1900--The Realistic Movement 
Edited by Wallace Stegner 384 pp., 95c 


SELECTIONS FROM GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORIANS 
Edited by C. A. Robinson, Jr. 341 pp., $1.25 


VICTORIAN POETRY: Clough to Kipling 
Edited by Arthur J. Carr Fall, 1958 
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